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Introduction 


We are a flash of fire--a brain, a heart, a spirit. 
Thomas Wolfe, Look Homeward, Angel 


At its best, being a reporter is like reading a good, long novel. Characters weave in 
and out--some worth remembering, some not. Places and experiences appear, then 
fade into memories--some important, some not. The blend is a panorama of heart and 
spirit as rich as a master novelist’s tale, but there is a difference. The people, the 
places, the experiences are real. 

And at its very best, being a reporter means writing about those people and places, 
making a living at watching the American panorama. For the past decade I have 
been able to watch, to listen, to remember, and to write as a reporter. There have 
been the obligatory and much-despised assignments covering city council meetings 
and dull bureaucrats (wonderful ways of being lulled to sleep; fortunately there are 
reporters who find such tedium interesting). But there have also been the good 
stories, the ones that made me never want to be anything other than a reporter. 

This is a collection of those stories, the good ones. At face value, it is that and 
nothing more--a collection of stories originally written by one reporter for 
newspapers. This is not a history book in the sense of world-beating news and front- 
page events. A few of these pieces wrestled their way onto front pages, but most did 
not, and with reason. The front page is usually for events, for what has happened or 
will happen. These stories are about people and places, and the only importance of 
events is how they affected these people and places. 

As a reporter, I have covered my share of the front-page stuff--natural disasters, 
political campaigns (I’ve learned that those two can be the same), murders, and 
maneuvers. But I prefer these stories because, in a sense, they are as important and as 
hot as front-page news. They are flashes of the good and bad in this country, of 
American spirit at its best and at its very worst. All too often reporters and editors 
ignore living, breathing people whose stories tell much about us all. That is 
understandable, for the whisperings and mutterings that make up those stories are 
hard to hear over the sonorous rumblings from the halls of Congress or the idiomatic 
echoes from Wall Street. I do not argue that there is history in whatever the House 
Ways and Means Committee happens to be doing. News and history are often 
determined by their source. But I do argue that there is news and history in the 
wrenching feelings of a man who has lost his wife to a murderer’s bullet, or in the 
humor of a feisty small-town mayor who wants to box with the bureaucrats, or in the 
romance of a proud old train. This book is a means of preserving those bits of history. 
By design, this collection is random in subject and scope. Most of the stories are set in 
the South or Midwest, but that means nothing more than that I worked as a reporter 
in those places. These stories can be found any time, any where. The order of the 
pieces is significant only in that its aim is to maintain the reader’s interest while 
including all the variety. Some of the stories are short and simple, others are long and 
complex. Some revel in life, others are mired in hate and pain. The only common 
threads binding the stories are that they chronicle American life and that they are 


true. 


These pieces were originally published by news organizations for which I have 
worked: the Winston-Salem Journal in North Carolina, the Associated Press news 
service, and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Some stories were my ideas, some were the 
conceptions of my editors, all were written by me. Writing is a crucial aspect of good 
reporting because the best story is no story if it cannot be told well and understood, 
and I have been fortunate to work with editors who agreed on that point. Indeed, 
editors planted that attitude in my mind and nurtured it at all three news 
organizations, most notably Paul Freeman and Glenn Stephens of the AP. Good 
editors are the unappreciated talents of the newspaper business, for a strong editor 
can make a mediocre story better and a good story outstanding. Weak or incompetent 
editors are a plague. So to the editors who added focus and depth to these pieces, my 
thanks. To those few who insisted on making changes simply to justify their 
existence, my forgiveness. 

With permission of the news organizations that first published them, these stories 
are reprinted basically as they originally appeared. Epilogues have been added where 
updates are pertinent, but most of the stories are complete. When they are finished, 
they end. 

Good newspaper stories are without wasted words, written to stand alone. The best 
stories also raise a thought, leave a feeling, or portray a mood. ‘The reader will, I 
hope, see all of that in this work. The reader should not be put off by the lack of 
continuity between the stories or the lack of resolutions. Raising issues, not resolving 
them, is the reporter's task. The stories on right-wing extremists--the only interrelated 
stories in the book--were written to inform and to uncover festering hate sores, not to 
decide who is right. I leave that decision where it belongs, with the reader. 


Garwood 


It is September 25, 1965. Americans finish dinner and settle back to watch the 
latest black-and-whte episode of “Dr. Kildare’ on television. On the other side of the 
world, Marine Pfc. Robert Russell Garwood slides behind the wheel of a Mighty 
Mite jeep and speeds out of camp near Da Nang, Vietnam. He does not return. 


** OK OK 


It is nearly three years later, the afternoon of July 15, 1968. Fourteen young 
Marines in camouflage are hunting Viet Cong in the steaming Jungle. Two men in 
green enemy uniforms suddenly appear several yards away, and the surprised 
Marines react with a storm of bullets that apparently kills both men. The gunfire 
draws more Viet Cong, but as the Marines withdraw, they are startled to hear the 
taller of the two enemy soldiers--brown-haired and with Caucasian features--cry 
‘Help me” in clear English as he falls. 

From old photographs, members of that patrol identify the tall Viet Cong left for 
dead as Robert Garwood. 


It is March 25, 1979. Thirteen years and six months after he disappeared from 
camp, Garwood is coming home. He leaves Vietnam gaunt and hollow-eyed, 
speaking fluent Vietnamese but struggling with his native tongue. American military 
officials wait at the airport in Bangkok, Thailand, tell him he faces charges of 
desertion and collaboration with the enemy, and read his legal rights aloud. 

He gets an outsized uniform and new shoes to replace his sandals. Garwood 
complains that he cannot remember how to tie shoes, and a Marine lieutenant colonel 
shows him how. 


* OK 


Dec. 7, 1980--These days, Bobby Garwood cruises around the eastern North 
Carolina town of Jacksonville in a fire-engine-red 1956 Chevy that he has partly 
rebuilt. In his spare time, he tinkers with the car and listens to country-western 
music. 

But there is little spare time. A year and a half after his return from Vietnam, 
Garwood is being court-martialed for desertion and collaboration with the enemy. He 
is the only prisoner of war to be tried in the aftermath of Vietnam, and--if convicted-- 
the lanky, balding 34-year-old could spend the rest of his life in jail. 

Military prosecutors contend that Garwood deserted and helped the Vietnamese 
Communists--interrogating American prisoners, living in relative comfort while his 
countrymen starved in barbaric squalor, voluntarily staying in Vietnam after the war. 

Garwood insists he was a prisoner from the day he disappeared until the day he 
boarded an outbound plane in Hanoi. He argues thai he was tortured and threatened 
until he became a puppet that the communists manipulated in hope of luring other 


Americans into cooperation. 

Not since the case of Army Lt. William Calley, convicted in the deaths of villagers 
at My Lai, have the moral and philosophical questions of the Vietnam War been on 
trial. But even comparisons with Calley fall short--Calley was an officer who argued 
that he was a good soldier with his orders; Garwood was a lowly private who broke. 

‘Calley was a pretty clear-cut thing--those guys went into a village and killed 
everybody. You were either for it or against it,” said Zalin Grant, a former Army 
intelligence officer and journalist in Vietnam whose book, Survivors, deals with the 
lives of POWS in Vietnam. 

‘‘But this seems to be the major trial of the war because it goes to the deepest levels 
of moral ambiguities, in the sense of what exactly was the individual military man’s 
responsibility in that unpopular war.”’ 

The unlikely focal point of that issue was a Midwestern boy who became as 
complex as the case now surrounding him. He was a high school dropout, untrained 
in jungle survival, who managed a chameleon-like metamorphosis in Vietnam--his 
own culture fading as jungle customs and language became his second kin. 

Some former POWs who are now lined up to testify against him said this Indiana 
boy with a penchant for cars and motorcycles actually seemed to thrive in the jungle. 


*K OK Ok 


“He was like a white Vietnamese. His actions were Vietnamese--the way he spoke, 
the way he laughed and hummed the way they do, the way he squatted, the way he 
walked.’’--former POW Gustav Mehrer’s description of Garwood in the prison 
camps. 


* Ok 


Garwood was a child of the Midwest in the 1950s and early 1960s--a place and time 
not noted for free spirits. It was before rebellion became fashionable, when only 
people like Elvis Presley or actor James Dean--another troubled, street-smart boy 
from a small Indiana town--could get away with it. Thus, when Garwood fought back 
against a broken home life in Greensburg, Indiana, he fell out of step. 

There were arguments with his father, frequent violations of his midnight curfew, 
times when he moved down the street to stay with his grandmother, times when he 
just left. 

He was in a home for runaways when a Marine recruiter came calling in October 
1963. 

He wanted freedom, adventure. His father told him he would have more bosses 
and less freedom in the military then he ever imagined, but he would not listen. He 
was 17. 

‘‘T was ready to prove to my old man that I was ready to step out into the world. I 
never really thought about war,” he said last year. 

He made it through basic training, pliable enough to fit a military mold. He 
shipped out for Okinawa as just another baby-faced, crew-cut Marine with a grin that 
invited you to share his fun. 

On Okinawa, rookie leathernecks could celebrate the rites of being a Marine on 


foreign soil. Garwood had his share of wild times. 

One night he and some buddies went carousing and reveled in the bars and the 
bright lights too long to make curfew on the base. They were headed back in a 
taxicab, planning to elude military police by jumping out of the moving car and 
sneaking under the back fence. 

Garwood’s pals made the jump first, rolling safely in wet grass. Garwood paused a 
second too long and cracked head-first into a rock wall. 

His pals lugged him back to the barracks, but soon Garwood began complaining of 
headaches. Once he beat his head against a wall locker until fellow Marines 
restrained him. 

‘He said the pain was so bad, he was trying to get it out of his head,” his pal 
remembered later. He had a concussion, and with it came doubts and problems-- 
maybe the first cracks in the Marine mold that would eventually crumble. 

‘IT went to the hospital, out of my head,’ Garwood said. “I remember I kept 
saying, ‘Not Vietnam. Please don’t send me to Vietnam.” 

A few months later, he was shipped to Vietnam, where the war was still young and 
still idealistic. His record was routine until that day in 1965 when he simply drove 
into nearly 14 years of oblivion. 

Military prosecutors have hinted that Garwood was on his way to a brothel in Da 
Nang when he somehow fell into enemy hands and soon deserted his country. 

Garwood’s story is that he was on an official run to pick an officer when he got lost, 
found himself in a strange village and was surrounded by Viet Cong sympathizers. In 
an interview a few months later after his return, he laid out his story in still-heavily 
accented English. 

‘All I had was my jeep and my pistol. There were about 30 of them, most with 
guns. I shot two of them--teen-aged boys with rifles--before they got me,” he said, 
showing healed-over scars on his wrist. 

When he disappeared, he had 10 days left to spend in the war zone. 

Whatever the truth, at an age when most men find themselves in college or their 
first real job, Garwood found himself in the hands of the enemy. Richard Nixon was 
still three years away from the White House and man was still four years away from 
the moon. 

The military told his family that his name had been added to the list of wartime 
prisoners. It would be nearly 14 years before they would hear from him again. 

The POWS now waiting to testify against him saw him in 1968 and 1969, and their 
testimony covers only that time. Little is known of his life in the jungle before then or 
after, and Garwood’s few public statements have been terse. 

‘‘T was tortured. I was not one of them. I kept thinking about my country, about 
my family, about the wasted years. I fought to stay alive,” he said last year. 

He denied ever willingly cooperating with the enemy, and he maintained that he 
was not the Caucasian shot by that Marine patrol in 1968. “I don’t know who it was. 
I was a prisoner then,” he said. 

In February 1979, Garwood was in Hanoi. He walked up to a Finnish businessman 
visiting the country, leaned over to speak to him, and surreptitiously dropped a note 
identifying himself as an American. 

‘“‘My life depended on that man. I was ready to die,” Garwood said later, adding 
that he was tortured again after he passed the note. 


The man brought the note out, and negotiations began between Washington and 
Hanoi. A little more than a month later, Garwood headed home. 

Much had happened in the world while he was gone. His mother was dead. His 
girlfriend had waited seven years and then married someone else. His toddler sister 
suddenly was a woman. 

On the flight back, he went into hysterics, crying and gibbering. Fellow Marines 
tried unsuccessfully to pacify him, but reading Bible passages was the only way they 
could calm him. 

“'T felt like an awkward, ugly duckling at the prom who had no date, like an alien 
in my own country. They told me about men walking on the moon. I didn’t know 
that; I didn’t really care,’ he remembered. 

A friend gave him a strange new toy--a digital watch. “‘I sat and watched it all 
day,’ he said, “just watching the seconds change.”’ 


* KOK 


“T thought I had won, that I had beaten the Communists and survived. But I came 
home and I was still a prisoner. After all this, I think if someone put a gun to my 
head, I'd just laugh.’’--Garwood earlier this year. 


* OK OK 


“He was a collaborator with the enemy. He had a different status than us... I never 
greeted my captors with hugs.’ --former POW David Harker’s description of 
Garwood. 


* OOK OK 


Almost daily for the last year, Garwood has pulled on a freshly starched Marine 
uniform bearing the single stripe of his rank, and has driven his red Chevy from the 
home he shares in Jacksonville to Camp Lejeune, the Marine base five miles outside 
town. 

It is at Camp Lejeune--an olive-drab mass of sand and pine trees flat against the 
Atlantic Ocean--where the chaos of Vietnam has come back to life. 

A pre-trial hearing earlier this year offered a preview of the court-martial: former 
POWS sitting stiffly in the witness chair, dredging up memories and nightmares they 
never had neatly tucked away. 

Sometimes the testimony was eerily underscored by far-away sounds of battle--the 
dull pounding of artillery on the practice range, and the thumping of heavy 
helicopters as they lumbered over the pines. 

It all came back. 

“We were all weak and sick most of the time. I passed out when I tried to walk 
more than 10 steps,’ remembered Army Chief Warrant Officer Francis Anton, a 
prisoner for five years. “I laid down on my bed to die, but the other guys in camp 
wouldn’t let me... I signed the [propaganda] letters, but it was with a .45 [caliber 
pistol] at my head.” 

One by one, seven former POWs testified of how Garwood spoke flawless 
Vietnamese and even picked up the dialect of the Montagnard tribesmen living in the 
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Vietnamese mountains. When asked to point out the man they were talking about, 
each one pointed to Garwood, who sat solemn and silent. 

‘‘He said he had been liberated and that he chose to stay there,” said Gustav 
Mehrer, who now lives in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

“He said he held the rank of lieutenant in the North Vietnamese army. It was 
difficult to believe. I asked the camp commander, and he said, ‘dung,’ which means 
correct.” 

David Harker, now a probation officer in Virginia, remembered Garwood talking 
of “going to the lowlands and broadcasting over a bullhorn, telling American 
servicemen to lay down their weapons. He said he was shot at... the camp commander 
told us we should emulate him.”’ 

But the prisoners conceded they never knew if Garwood’s actions were from his 
own will or from coercion. And, one by one, they also admitted that they did what 
their captors told them to do, especially under threats. 

“Tf the Communists made up their mind to get something, did they generally 
win?’ Garwood’s lawyer asked former POW Willie Watkins. 

“Yes, sir,” Watkins replied. 

‘*Did you ever see them lose?”’ 

“No.sir.” 

Defense lawyers argued unsuccessfully that charges should be dropped because 
many ‘lf the 550 POWs released by the Communists in 1973 admitted signing 
anti-American propaganda statements during captivity. A few came home 
boldly proclaiming their sympathy for the North Vietnamese cause. 

But those men returned in 1973, when war wounds were still fresh on the 
American body politic. There were no prosecutions, not even of the POWs who 
said they willingly cooperated with the Communists. 

Garwood came home alone six years later while the Pentagon was insisting 
there was ne proof of any Americans, either deserters or prisoners, still alive in 
Vietnam. Thus he was an embarrassment to the Pentagon and an enigma--if 
Garwood stayed alive.. did others of the 2,500 Americans never accounted for? The 
question has never been answered either by Garwood or by the military. 

After listening to testimony at the pre-trial hearing, a Marine judge 
recommended court-martial saying Garwood should "be placed in risk of the same 
spectrum of fate endured by those from whom he freely disassociated himself over 
a decade ago." 


>> 


It is September 14, 1979. Garwood is on his way to the funeral of Dale Long, a 
former Marine sergeant who with his wife befriended Garwood and shared their home 
with him in Jacksonville. Garwood sips a beer in the airport bar in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a day after Long was killed in a highway accident. Garwood wears cow 
boots and a T-shirt with a motorcycle insignia, part of a successful metamorphosis 
from the jungle. The thick French- Vietnamese accent is gone, replaced by an affected 
cowboy drawl. "Every time I get close to somebody, it seems like they die,” he says. 


“Maybe I'm not meant to get close to people.” 
kK 


1] 


He weighed about 130 pounds when he came home, and complained of malaria 
and other jungle diseases. He is back up to 165 pounds now, only rarely suffering the 
chills and fever of jungle sickness. 

The thinning hair is longer than that of younger Marines, but it is combed straight 
back from his forehead and kept neatly trimmed. He looks old for a private first class 
but otherwise he is a “‘stand-tall’’ Marine, with crisp uniforms and razor-sharp 
salutes. 7 

The Marine Corps can keep him in the military indefinitely until his case is 
resolved, but the corps has not jailed him while the outcome is undecided. He lives 
now with Dale Long’s widow, Donna, and the Longs’ two adolescent sons. 

‘He is like a father to them. It’s a family,”’ said Mrs. Long, a veteran activist in 
groups seeking information on men still missing in Vietnam. She has been Garwood’s 
most outspoken supporter since the beginning. 

She says he is mentally stable now, but she wonders if that can last indefinitely. 

‘The danger of suicide is real,’’ she said. ““The potential is there.” 

The court-martial is Garwood’s major--but not only--legal worry. He was arrested 
last September 6 on two felony charges of sexually molesting a 7-year-old girl. Police 
have not described details of those charges or identified the girl, except to say that she 
lives in the Jacksonville area. 

Garwood vehemently denied the charges when he was arrested and released on 
bond, but he will stand trial when the court-martial is over. 

And he was arrested last February on a charge of drunken driving. He pleaded 
guilty to the lesser offense of careless and reckless driving and paid a $50 fine. 

At stake for Garwood is his freedom and nearly $147,000 in back pay that piled up 
while he was gone. At stake for the Marines is the money, and more. 

‘“What’s going to happen in the next year,” a gunnery sergeant wondered, “‘if 
Marines who get captures know they can take the easy way out because there’s no 
punishment back home? People will talk and other people will die.” ; 

Court-martial testimony started November 14, with Anton. He said that Garwood 
lived outside the prisoners’ fenced-in hovels and sometimes carried a gun. But skillful 
cross-examination by defense attorneys brought the complexities to full flower, as 
prosecution witnesses began sounding more like aides for the defense. 

Anton said he never knew whether the gun was loaded, or a prop in the hands of a 
puppet. “There was never any doubt,” Anton said, “that if they offered [to let 
Garwood] go home on any one day, he would have gone.” 

Mehrer admitted he told the Communists he would “‘cross over’’ and join their side 
after torture that included beatings and being tied to bamboo stakes in a pit full of 
leeches--methods meted out to many POWs. “When I said I would cross over, it was 
only to stop the torture,” Mehrer said. 

Garwood is being judged by a jury of five Marine officers, all Vietnam veterans. He 
can take the stand if he wants, but his defense team of two civilian attorneys and a 
Marine lawyer has not said whether he will. 

The parade of witnesses will stretch across several weeks--some Vietnamese 
refugees, some friends of Garwood, but mostly former POWs. 

‘If no one had died in those prison camps over there, I would think twice about 
this whole thing. But we owe all those people, I owe it to them,”’ Anton said last year. 

Even the words of the POWs who did not come back have made their way into the 
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record, and one POW who died in captivity set down what could be a terse 
assessment of the Garwood case. 

That POW was quoted by another prisoner as saying, “Don’t tell me anything you 
don’t want the Viet Cong to know... this is a jungle and we’re all in it alone.” 


OK OK 


EPILOGUE: In January 1981, charges of desertion and calling on American 
soldiers to stop fighting were dismissed by the trial judge in Garwood’s case. 

On February 5, 1981, while Garwood stood silently, the jury announced its verdict 
of guilty on charges that he collaborated with the Viet Cong and assaulted another 
POW. He could have been sentenced to life in prison, but that same jury ordered him 
busted in rank to private and dishonorably discharged from the Marine Corps, 
freeing Garwood from the military. 

Later, in a civilian court, he was acquitted in the child molestation case. 

Three years after Garwood’s conviction on collaboration charges, the U.S. Court of 
Military Appeals in Washington agreed to hear an appeal of the case. Garwood’s 
lawyers planned to base the appeal on two arguments: That Garwood--as the only 
Vietnam POW to stand trial--was a victim of selective prosecution, and that the 
military judge at his trial committed judicial misconduct by granting interviews with 
news reporters during the trial. 

The issue of nearly $147,000 in back pay was left up to the U.S. Secretary of the 
Navy, who denied Garwood’s request for the money. That denial was appealed to the 
U.S. Military Claims Court, where it remained unresolved three years after the trial. 

Garwood, meanwhile, moved to suburban Washington, D.C., where he found 
work pumping gas at a service station. As the intense publicity surrounding his return 
from Vietnam and his trial faded, Garwood settled into a routine of quiet obscurity. 


According to friends, he spent much of his spare time at his home, working on his 
1956 Chevy. 


In The Heart Of The Night 


ABOARD THE SOUTHERN CRESCENT, April 18, 1978--Like swarms of 
curious fireflies, lights of South Carolina towns hover deep in the night. 

As the Southern Crescent groans southward on yet another journey, T.R. Coleman 
finishes his work in the dining car and allows as how the end may be near. 

‘Tt looks like the handwriting is on the wall. People don’t seem to want to ride 
trains no more,” says Coleman, who has waited on tables in railroad dining cars for 
38 of his 63 years. 

But on this run, the Southern Crescent is well stocked with people. Ever since 
Southern Railway Co. declared it wanted to dump the money-losing train, it has been 
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getting more passengers. 

Instead of four or five passengers having a coach car to themselves, 10, 20, even 30 
seats may be filled as the train runs between Washington and New Orleans. The 
sleepers are rarely empty. | 

Aboard are the nostalgia buffs hungry for one last ride, the salesman and his wife 
from Charlotte who always chose a jet until now, the pilgrims who are addicted to the 
cadence of rails clacking in the night. 

‘Oh, this is something special, all right,” says Coleman, flashing a gold tooth. 

“Tf you're in a hurry, you fly. But if you got the time, the only way to travel is the 
train.” 

No better way to persuade than by your own example, so Coleman relishes talking 
about his frequent train trips to see relatives in New York. 

Southern Railway filed a request with the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
month to discontinue the Southern Crescent, its last passenger train and the only rail 
service for riders in several Southern towns. The company said it loses about $6 
million a year on the train, which runs both north and south daily between Atlanta 
and Washington, and on to New Orleans three times a week. 

Amtrak, the federally subsidized railway system, may adopt the Crescent. Con- 
gress has approved a takeover, and Southern and Amtrak have been negotiating. 

Meanwhile, the [CC apparently will keep the train alive at least until late summer. 
The ICC is looking into what effect ending the train would have on the towns along 
its route, and that investigation will keep the Crescent running and its crew employed 
through August. 

As one of the few passenger trains not already run by Amtrak and as one of the last 
of its breed in the South, the Crescent has fallen heir to the role of a classic. Its own 
mystique has flourished. 

Crisp white tablecloths and vases of fresh flowers decorate the dining car. Porters 
in white jackets and dark-suited stewards wait for a mere suggestion that they are 
needed. 

Drinks are available in the club car, a little something to sip while Culpepper, 
Virginia; Toccoa, Georgia; or Kutaw, Alabama, float past. 

The train is clean, the ride reasonably comfortable, the food good. 

But that does not make the Southern Crescent. It is the crew, specialists all, that 
make it whatever it is. 

‘People think this is easy,’ says Coleman, balancing a loaded serving tray the size 
of a manhole cover. 

“What they don’t see is this...”’ the train makes one of its frequent lurches and he 
slams a thigh against a table for balance. The tray remains poised, water staying in 
glasses. 

‘You go back and forth, side to side, all night. And I'll tell you another thing--you 
don’t carry the tray flat on the palm. Balance on the fingers, like so.” 

Heat is boiling out of the closet of a kitchen as Louis Price says he figures he’s 
about the second-best cook in the world. 

‘There are a lot of good ones over in Europe. I figure one’s probably better,”’ says 
the 63-year-old veteran of 37 years on trains. 

Perish the thought that he simply heats food. He, by George, cooks steaks that can 
be cut with a fork, fried chicken, apple pie. 
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Somewhere way up front, H.S. Hudgins is driving the whole thing, making the run 
to Atlanta and home. At 63, he has been an engineer for 37 years, the past two 
regularly on the Crescent. 

‘My father was an engineer. All I heard at the breakfast table, lunch and dinner 
was trains. I just grew up into it,” he says. 

He takes the Crescent up to 70 miles an hour on the straights, pulls back a few 
hundred tons of train to 55 or less on the curves. 

In all, 108 crew members are needed for a roundtrip between Washington and 
New Orleans. 

If Amtrak takes over under one proposed agreement, Southern Railway would 
continue to provide engineers and firemen while porters and waiters would be 
Amtrak personnel. Those now working the Crescent would be considered for jobs 
with Amtrak. 

But the crew, especially the older ones, aren’t quite sure what to plan for. 

‘I’m sure hoping they won't do away with it,” says Price. He laughs and waves a 
raw steak at his cooking partner, 54-year-old George Robinson. “But if they end it, 
he'll stay. I'll go on home.” 


* OK OK 


EPILOGUE: The Southern Crescent derailed in an accident in Virgima eight 
months after this story was written. Cook Louis Price was killed in his kitchen. 

Amtrak, the federally subsidized railway system, took over operation of the 
Crescent in February 1979, and it continued to make its runs. 


Caught In The Cross Fire 


GREENSBORO, N.C., Nov. 11, 1979--The television film has been played and 
replayed so many times that already it is a memory itself. 

Carloads of white men roll through a heckling, biracial crowd at a Communist- 
sponsored anti-Ku Klux Klan rally. 

The cars, carrying Klan members, Nazis, and sympathizers, slow and finally stop. 
The heckling intensifies. Demonstrators pound on some cars with sticks. 

Casually, almost nonchalantly, men get out of the cars. Guns appear and bullets 
rip the air. Seconds later, four demonstrators are dead, another is dying, and nine 
others lie injured. 

It happened in front of television cameras and reporters November 3 at a ‘‘Death 
to the Klan”’ rally sponsored by the Communist Workers Party. 

It will be relived again and again in the weeks and months ahead as the men 


charged in the shooting go on trial. 
Somewhere, caught in the middle of bitter enemies, is Greensboro, a textile and 
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commercial center of 150,000 in North Carolina’s upper Piedmont. 

And from most residents of this city, neither side is receiving anything more than 
contempt. 

‘‘T blame both sides,”’ said a man at a lunch counter. 

‘This isn’t like Greensboro--these people just happened to get together here. 
Personally, I think both sides are crazy.” 

Police, fearful of another clash between militant leftists and right-wingers at a 
demonstration Sunday, have called in 500 National Guardsmen and 250 state 
Highway Patrolmen to join 175 Greensboro police--about half the department. 

The Communist Workers Party, which sponsored the “Death to the Klan” rally 
where the shootings occurred, planned a 2.5-mile funeral march Sunday, with the 
procession including the bodies of the five dead comrades. 

Organizers of the procession vowed their supporters would be armed. 

“We cannot count on the police for protection. We saw what happened with the 
police last Saturday,’ said Nelson Johnson, a member of the Communist group. 

Greensboro Police Chief William E. Swing said any gun-toting civilian would be 
arrested. 

The shooting occurred as about 100 persons, black and white, gathered in a public 
housing project to begin a march in protest of Ku Klux Klan activity. 

Several carloads of whites cruised into the area, there was shouting and name- 
calling on both sides, and dernonstrators beat on some of the cars with clubs. 

Then, in full view of television and newspaper photographers, several men got out 
of their vehicles and fired into the crowd. 

Twelve persons, all whites who live outside Greensboro, were arrested by police 
when the 12, all packed into one van, tried to flee from the scene. Several shotguns, 
rifles, pistols, and other weapons were found in the van. 

Those 12 were charged with first-degree murder and conspiracy to commit murder. 
T'wo other men were arrested later and charged with conspiracy. Of the 14 jailed, six 
told police they were members of the Ku Klux Klan. Three claimed allegiance to a 
Nazi organization. 

Although there were obvious racial overtones in that the shooting occurred in a 
black neighborhood and several suspects said they were Klansmen or Nazis, there 
were no reports of violence in the aftermath of the shooting. 

Greensboro, the site of the first “‘sit-ins’’ at segregated lunch counters in 1960, 
remained calm. 

The Greensboro shooting was not a black-and-white battle; it was a clash between 
two fringe elements from opposite ends of the political spectrum. 

Four of the dead were white men, the fifth a black woman. All were members or 
sympathizers with a radical Communist group that considers the Soviet Union’s 
brand of communism too tame. On the other side were militant right-wingers, some 
so extreme that some Klan factions viewed them as crazies. 

Greensboro leaders were quick to point out that most of the demonstrators and all 
of the shooting suspects were outsiders. 

District Attorney Michael Schlosser categorized the shooting suspects as 
‘‘marauders.”” Spokesmen from the housing project where the shooting occurred | 
lashed out at the Communists for scheduling it in their neighborhood in the first 
place. 
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‘‘As much as we are shocked, we are also angry that this happened in one of our 
neighborhoods. Why must our communities be targeted for marches and 
demonstrations?’ said Ruth Beasley, president of the Morningside Homes Residents 
Council. 

The shooting severely wounded the image of Greensboro, a textile and 
manufacturing-oriented city with nearly 500 factories and five colleges. The city’s 
reputation is as a place of progress in racial affairs. Greensboro’s black population is 
about 30 percent of the total. The city began taking down its “‘whites only” signs on 
public facilities in 1956. The sit-ins of 1960 quickly achieved integration without 
injury. 

But a racial disturbance in 1969 left one high-school student dead and several 
policemen injured. 

Since then, Greensboro has been quiet on the racial front. Unlike some other North 
Carolina cities, such as neighboring Winston-Salem, there has not been visible Klan 
or white-supremacist activity in recent months. 

Johnson, an organizer of the November 3 anti-Klan rally and a Greensboro 
resident, conceded after the shooting that there was no specific reason for holding it 
in Greensboro. 

‘Greensboro is just as much a physical setting for injustice and capitalism as any 
other city,’ said Johnson, who is black. 

“The purpose of the march was just to express our political view toward the Klan 
and educate our people.”’ 

Johnson and his compatriots lashed out at the local police department and federal 
agencies after the shooting. They said police and the FBI orchestrated the massacre. 

‘This was a highly organized, specific assassination,’’ he declared. Johnson said 
the gunmen had specifically aimed for the five dead because all five were prominent 
party members and activists. 

Another party leader, Paul Bermanzohn, was seriously wounded. 

“This was not the action of a disjointed, motley group called the Klan,” Johnson 
said. 

Johnson’s organization purported to see law-enforcement agencies using the Klan 
as a front. The group offered no evidence to back up the claim. Police and the FBI 
flatly denied the charge. 

Under orders from President Carter, about 25 FBI agents came to Greensboro to 
help with the investigation and to launch a nationwide probe of the Ku Klux Klan. 
FBI agents complained that they were getting absolutely no cooperation from 
Johnson’s group in their investigation. Johnson admits that’s true. 

“We think it’s ridiculous for us to ask our assassins to investigate their 
assassination of us,” Johnson declared. | 

The Communist group charged that police demanded that demonstrators be 
unarmed during the anti-Klan rally, then failed to protect the demonstrators from 
attack. 

Police conceded that there were no officers directly at the scene, but they said 
officers in the vicinity moved in as quickly as possible, and police contended they did 
all they could. 

During the week police revealed that: 

e A man who, when asked, identified himself to police as a Klansman got a copy of 
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the Communist group’s parade permit, which is a public record. two days before the 
anti-Klan march. 

The group had publicly listed a community center as the gathering place, but, for 
what the group said were security reasons, had quietly changed the location to the 
public housing project. The parade permit gave the actual location of the gathering. 

Police refused to say whether they followed the Klansman who got the permit. 

e Officers had an 8-to-10 vehicle caravan, believed to be carrying white 
supremacists, under surveillance on the morning of the shooting. Officers kept tabs 
on the vehicles as they came into the area of the march and rolled directly to the site 
of the march. 

e The officer in the surveillance car stopped about a block and a half from the 
scene of the shooting. While about 20 officers were in the area to monitor the march, 
they were all at least a block from the shooting site. 

e Several persons in the caravan successfully fled from the area. Police stopped the 
van with 12 suspects near the site, but a white car, clearly seen on films of the 
shooting with men taking guns from the trunk, made it out of the area. The car was 
found later in Winston-Salem. | 

e Police said they were looking for at least one other person, a Winston-Salem man 
believed to be affiliated with Nazis. Although several persons in the caravan made it 
out of the area, police would not say whether they were seeking other persons. 

The 14 defendants, wearing wrinkled jail-issued coveralls and handcuffed in pairs, 
appeared in court without incident on Monday for preliminary hearings. As they 
waited in a holding cell, they sang ““God Bless America” and “‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers,’ and one suspect said in court, ‘“‘“God save America and this honorable 
court.’ 

All but one of the defendants asked for court-appointed lawyers, and defense 
attorneys said late in the week that one possible defense would be self-defense since 
the demonstrators attacked cars in the caravan with clubs. 

All of the 14 suspects, who were ordered held without bond, are from western 
North Carolina. Several are unemployed, and others worked in textile or furniture 
mills, or other blue-collar jobs. 

Ironically, the Communist group that sponsored the anti-Klan rally tries to appeal 
to the blue-collar textile and factory workers. Four of the five dead members were 
medical doctors. One of the victims was a graduate of divinity school. 

Spokesmen for various Klan and Nazi groups said their friends had gone to the 
rally to heckle demonstrators and perhaps toss a few eggs, but no shooting was 
planned. 

‘Tt was a classic case of self-defense,” said Harold Covington of Raleigh, state 
leader of the Nazis. Covington, who said he was not at the demonstration, said he 
knew some of his men were going, but he ordered them not to carry guns or wear their 
swastikas. | 

Inflammatory rhetoric preceded the shooting and became even more strident later. 

In announcing the anti-Klan rally, the Communist Workers Party taunted 
Klansmen, printing leaflets calling Klansmen “‘two-bit cowards” and challenging 
them to “come out from under your rock and face the wrath of the people.”’ 

After the shooting, both sides called each other “scum” and worse. 

‘T regret that 14 good men are in jail,’ Covington said. “But as for the Reds, I 
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don’t give a damn about them. They are scum of the earth, and they got just what 
they deserved,” he added. 

In the aftermath of the shooting, city officials indefinitely suspended the issuance 
of parade permits in hopes of stalling further demonstrations and confrontations. 

But the Communist group maneuvered around that by scheduling a funeral 
procession. That avoids the need for a parade permit. 

Swing said if an emergency situation appeared imminent, he could cancel the 
funeral march. But he said he felt it best to let it proceed, if possible. 

‘You simply can’t deny people a funeral,” he said. 


Ok ok 


EPILOGUE: Except for a handful of minor arrests on weapons charges, the 
funeral procession was uneventful, as officers in riot gear lined the streets of 
Greensboro. 

The first six defendants--all Klansmen or Nazis--were tried on first-degree murder 
charges in 1980. After a five-month trial in Greensboro, which Communist Workers 
Party members labeled a sham and refused to testify in as eyewitnesses, a jury in 
Greensboro deliberated six days before acquitting the six and setting them free. 
Charges against other defendants were dropped. 

Those six men and three others were indicted in 1983 on federal civil rights charges 
stemming from the Greensboro shooting. On April 15, 1984, after a federal trial that 
spanned three months and jury deliberations that lasted three days, the nine men 
were acquitted on all charges. 


Feeding The Multitudes 


GRANDFATHER MOUNTAIN, N.C. June 27, 1973--They opened their 
mouths, and the songs of praise poured forth, and the muititude of people saw that it 
was good. 

So the multitude applauded. 

They applauded the gospel quartet and singers that came here yesterday for the 
forty-ninth annual “Singing on the Mountain.” About 12,000 people prayed, sang 
and sweated as the Patriots, the Singing Dixon Family, the Charles Miller Family, 
Arthur Smith, and other musicians picked and sang. 

The crowd that gathered in a meadow in the Blue Ridge Mountains near Boone 
was mostly middle-aged and Middle American. But there were sprinklings of long- 
hairs, tank tops and shorts in a field of crewcuts, straw hats and Sunday dresses. 

Robert Hartley and his brother, Joe, put the whole thing together as they have 
done since around 1965 when their father, ““Uncle” Joe Hartley, died. Before that, 
Uncle Joe had put the show together. It started out as an annual Hartley reunion, 
then developed into an annual tourist attraction. 

There was an extra special attraction at yesterday’s singing. A portion of the show 
was filmed to be broadcast on the Arthur Smith show. Although there was less than 


overwhelming applause and participation in sing-alongs before the filming, when the 
cameras were rolling and Arthur said applaud, it echoed off the mountains. When he 
invited people to sing ‘‘Amazing Grace”’ with his group, they didn’t just mouth the 
words. 

When the cameras stopped, it all went back to normal. 

Aside from an occasional bluegrass foot-stomper, the music was gospel and so was 
the message. 

Norm Evans, tackle for the Miami Dolphins, was the speaker of the day. 

‘Sin is simply doing things the way I want to do them instead of the way God 
wants me to do them,” Evans told the crowd. 

‘*We can never, in our own strength, be what God wants us to be,” the towering 
Evans intoned. 

He peppered his address with football stories and anecdotes, and the crowd 
listened. 

When they weren’t listening to preaching or singing, the people went to selling on 
the mountain. 

From Loretta Lynn stereo tapes to plastic crucifixes to cotton candy, almost 
anything was available for the right price. 

On a little midway off the main field, vendors hawked their wares carnival style. 
There were bonnets, bathroom clotheslines, ““Let’s Boogie’”’ t-shirts, and photos made 
and developed While-U-Wait. 

There was a slightly irregular tape deck on sale ($60), ham and eggs on a biscuit 
with coffee ($1) and leather bags ($5). 

The singing groups received no money for their work, so every group that had an 
album to plug did just that. 

“We're selling this album at the exact discount cost,’ was one pitch. Several 
groups had stands near their buses or cars with albums, tapes and photos for sale. 

As an aged preacher prayed earnestly for man to see the evils of his ways and 
return to God, sales were brisk at a stand not far away. 

‘““We come here for the sheer enjoyment of it and for the association with people,” 
said, Bill Christian, lead singer for the Patriots. 

‘*We usually make enough off album sells to defray the cost of coming, but we do it 
because it’s just a fun day.”’ 

Christian then went on stage and plugged the group's album. He also asked if 
anyone wanted to buy a bus. The Patriots had a big orange, blue, white, and yellow 
one for sale. 


Calabash 


CALABASH, N.C., May 9, 1979--It’s less than a mile from one of Calabash’s city 
limit signs to the other. There’s one stoplight, one cinderblock motel and, maybe, 200 
residents. 

But sandwiched between the two signs are 20 seafood restaurants, possibly making 


this coastal village the per-capita seafood-restaurant capital of the world. 

There are no golden arches in Calabash, no waitresses warbling “‘have it your 
way, no extra-crispy fried chicken--just independent seafood emporiums, building a 
reputation for dishing out bounty from the sea as fast as cooks can fish it out of the 
frier. 

‘Tn the summer, people are coming in and out so fast it’s just like the door is 
opening and closing itself,’’ said Charlie Chandler, 67, who runs one of the 
restaurants. | 

‘Just today at lunch, I had people from Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky, and I 
didn’t even ask everybody,’ Chandler declared on a recent afternoon. 

The customers who queue up outside Calabash restaurants during the peak 
summer season are primarily tourists visiting the beaches along the coast of the 
Carolinas. With a miniature golf course, a couple of gift shops and no nightclubs, 
Calabash doesn’t draw tourists for recreation. 

They flock like seagulls to eat. Indeed, inland imitators in North Carolina and 
South Carolina seek some of the action by advertising ““Calabash-style”’ seafood. 

On the map, Calabash is a tiny spot just a step or two inside the North Carolina 
line, convenient to a string of North Carolina beaches and South Carolina’s 50 miles 
of tourist beaches. Tiny in size, the town is not tiny in fame for fried cocktail-size 
shrimp, flounder, oysters, and crab cakes, served up in belt-popping abundance. 

‘You eat the stuff in other places that claim to be Calabash, you’re eating breaded 
seafood--right?’’ said Chandler, referring to inland restaurants. 

‘Here, we just flour it and cook it. We don’t bread nothin’. The seafood comes in 
from all over the place, but we don’t serve nothin’ but fresh because it gets cooked 
and eat before it has a chance to get old.”’ 

The seafood saga runs deep in Calabash. Mayor Ivey High operates one of the 
restaurants, as do three of the five city council members. And High has two sisters 
who have a hand in restaurants. 

‘They both claim to be running the original Calabash restaurant,” said High, a 
65-year-old native. ““But don’t put that in the paper. It’ll start a squabble.” 

High traces the seafood legacy back to the 1920s when shrimpers and other 
fishermen sold their catches in Calabash. The restaurant business got started, High 
said, when popular outdoor oyster roasts for tourists had to be moved inside because 
of health regulations. 

Vester Beck, High’s brother-in-law, claims to have opened the first authentic 
Calabash-style restaurant in 1940. 

‘‘T started, then another one started, then another,” said Beck, 62. “I guess 
everybody thought they’d get rich.” 

By all appearances, there is very little advertising, and even less competition, 
among Calabash restaurants because there are more than enough customers. 

“Tf one place runs out of something, you don’t hesitate to borrow from somebody 
else,’ said Lennon Nance, 46, owner of another restaurant. 

An innovation hit Calabash this year. The town voted under North Carolina’s new 
local-option law to allow the sale of liquor by the drink in restaurants, replacing the 
old practice of brown bagging. 

‘The vote was 33 to 12 or 13, something like that,’’ High said. 

To date, only one restaurant has applied for a mixed-drink license. Only four or 


five serve beer or wine. 

‘‘T’m not going to get it. I just feel like Calabash is more of a family place,” said 
Nance. “Some of my customers might drink it, but some want to be able to come in 
with their families and not have to see it.” 

The typical Calabash restaurant is plain, with vinyl-covered booths, silverware 
wrapped in waxed paper and tartar sauce in squeeze containers. 

But customers don’t come to Calabash for opulence; they come for seafood. And 
the restaurateurs don’t pretend to offer anything more. 

‘‘T love to cook the best,” said Chandler. “‘I love walking through the dining room 
and hearing people tell me it’s the best they ever ate.” 


One Family 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., March 17, 1975--Joe Robert Nocks, 49, left Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, two weeks ago looking for work. 

He ended up in Kernersville last night with his wife, their six children, a car that 
wouldn’t go any farther, and 28 cents. 

A truck driver in South Carolina told Nocks last week that there was work at the 
R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. here, so Nocks came looking. The 1962 Oldsmobile that 
he and his family have lived in since their first car died in Jackson, Mississippi, broke 
down yesterday on N.C. 66 near Interstate 40. 

That was where Forsyth County sheriff's deputies found Nocks and his family 
about 7 p.m. They were packed into the car to keep out of the rain. 

Deputies took them to the sheriff’s office; then James E. Sims, a sheriff's 
department community services officer, took them to the Salvation Army building on 
South Marshall Street. 

Since they left Tulsa, they have spent every night in or on a car. 

‘If the weather was good, some of the kids would get out on the hood under a 
blanket, and I’d get on the trunk,” Nocks said over a plate of stew, black-eyed peas 
and sweet potatoes. 

“If it was bad weather, we all slept inside the car. We parked on service station 
parking lots and truck stop parking lots.” 

Nocks, who lost his left leg in a construction accident 22 years ago, was working as 
a dishwasher in a Tulsa cafe for $50 a week when he left to try to find another job. 

‘‘There weren't no work in Tulsa, so we went to Alabama to see a man I used to 
work for [at a service station]. He didn’t have nothing either.”’ 

So Nocks, his wife, Alma, 40; Shirley Marie, 14; John Wayne, 12; Bert Eugene, 11; 
Bryon, 9; Kenneth Lee, 8; and Roger Dale, 5, headed across Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina. 

All their belongings, which amounted to a few clothes and things, were packed into 
the car with three kittens, two dogs and the family. 

The 1965 Ford they started in blew its engine in Mississippi. 

‘We paid $100 for the Oldsmobile in Jackson, and the title is in the car if you want 


to see it,” Nocks said. 

He had enough money yesterday to “‘buy the kids something” for breakfast. There 
had not been a chance to bathe or have clean clothes for three days. The Oldsmobile 
made it to Kernersville, where the starter gave out. The tank was about half full. 

But Nocks was close enough to R.J. Reynolds to call yesterday and ask if they 
really were hiring. “‘I don’t remember who I talked to, but he said they wasn’t hiring, 
they was laying off. I give up. I looked for it, I can’t find it, so I’m gone.” 

Nocks said all he wants now is enough money to get his family back to Tulsa. He 
thinks they can move back into the small apartment they left, and the kids can get 
back to school. 

But to get back to Tulsa he will need money. 

As Sims was driving part of the family to the Salvation Army last night, he got a 
radio call to pull into the parking lot at the county jail. Two deputies in yellow 
raincoats came up beside the car and each gave Sims a $5 bill to give to Nocks. 
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EPILOGUE: After a week of unsuccessfully looking for work in Winston-Salem, 
Joe Robert Nocks and his family got on a Greyhound bus and headed back for Tulsa. 
Nearly $300 in donations from strangers gave Nocks enough money to buy eight bus 
tickets and food. 


“There Are No Words...” 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Oct. 28, 1980--Wes Turner buried his wife of 21 years in a cold 
Missouri rain Monday, many miles and countless memories from her birthplace in 
‘Tennessee. 

‘‘T decided to bury her here because we lived here 15 years. This is where we raised 
our five children; this was home,” Turner said softly as police hunted for whoever 
killed 51-year-old Carolyn Turner and two other people in a robbery Thursday 
morning in Des Peres, a St. Louis suburb. 

The killer or killers herded four Pope’s Cafeteria employees into a tiny office and 
fired a .22-caliber pistol or rifle 10 times at point-blank range. Taken were a few 
thousand dollars and the lives of three people: Mrs. Turner, who was a cook from 
High Ridge; cafeteria production manager James E. Wood, 51, of Florissant; and 
cook Edna R. Ince, 68, of St. Louis. 

A fourth employee, 37-year-old Judy Cazaco of Mehlville, was left balanced 
precariously between life and death. 

And the killer or killers left four families in a numbing nightmare. 

“Tt’s like you’re walking down a beautiful road in the sunshine with everything to 
live for. All of a sudden it’s dark as dark can be. I buried part of my life Monday. 
There are no words,” Turner, his mouth trembling against his will, said Tuesday. 

In the five days after the shooting, hundreds of phone calls have come in on six 
phone lines to the Major Case Squad command post at the Des Peres City Hall. The 


30-man squad has sifted through leads and interviewed about 175 people. 

Most of the leads have proved to be dead ends. 

“Tt’s frustrating as hell. All we need is one small piece of information to work this 
thing out,” said Lt. Col. Harry Slaten of the Jennings Police Department, who is 
heading up the around-the-clock investigation. 

The survivor--Mrs. Cazaco--remains unconscious and in critical condition, unable 
to give police any information. 

Pulling coffee from two continually steaming urns and munching on sandwiches 
brought in cardboard boxes, investigators have exhausted more than 100 promising 
leads. 

‘“We got an anonymous phone call that some people recognized the suspects’ 
sketches... We sent 10 Major Case officers plus some uniformed officers from the city 
in to investigate. It was to no avail,” Slaten said. 

The main lead continues to be that three men, one carrying a bag, were seen 
leaving the cafeteria area in a bright yellow 1979 Ford LTD. Through hypnosis of 
three witnesses, police pieced together sketches of those men and also came up with 
three digits and three letters believed to be on the Missouri license plate of the car. 
Complications set in when none of the witnesses could remember the sequence of 
letters and numbers. 

‘There are 999 different combinations. The (license record) computer does not 
indicate what color a car is. We are going through the file by hand, but we have not 
narrowed it down yet,’ Slaten said. Police have not publicized the numbers and 
letters because “there are a lot of innocent people driving cars with similar licenses,” 
Slaten said. | 

Without elaborating, he said investigators believe the killers are from the St. Louis 

area. “And we have no reason to believe they’ve left the area,” Slaten said. 
_ This investigation has already gone beyond the normal Major Case Squad’s five- 
day term. “‘We are taking it a day at a time, and we will continue that,” Slaten said. 

For the families of the victims, it is also a day at a time--days of fighting the 
anguish of what was and the agony of what can never be. 

“*T don’t know yet what I feel,” Wood’s wife, Leona, said in an interview Tuesday. 
‘‘T can only hope to God that they find these people before they do it to someone else. 
Maybe then [’ll feel revengeful. I just don’t know.” 

The memories are as hard to hold back as the tears. “‘She didn’t have to work, but 
she’d been a cook there for a year and a week because she liked it,’’ Turner, 50, said 
of his wife. 

‘She had already checked in and locked her purse in the locker. I know that 
because we had to go down there and get it,’ Turner said. 

“There were two little gifts--cannisters filled with popcorn--for a couple of the girls 
who were having birthdays. It was nothing special, just something to show that she 
cared.” 

For Turner, the news of his wife’s death came after he had been told that she was 
unharmed. Mrs. 'Turner’s family heard of the shooting, but police assured them that 
workers on the day shift were not involved. 

“T got nervous. I just got this feeling,’ the gray-haired machinist said. He left his 
job at a plant in Fenton and went home. 

The telephone was ringing. As he stood there alone, a voice from the other end told 
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him that his wife was dead. 

‘“T am a strong man,” Turner said. “If I was not strong, I would have died then.” 

Anxious and solemn, Turner stood outside the makeshift squad room Tuesday, his 
hands punched deep in the pockets of a new blue-and-beige windbreaker. 

“She bought this for me for Christmas. She always bought us matching jackets, 
and I saw her wear one like it last week. I figured she had one for me, too. She’d hid 
it. | didn’t know I had it until she was gone,” Turner said. 

He watched silently as investigators brought in a young man in a scruffy — 
jacket for an interview. 

Slaten said later that the man was not a suspect--merely someone police 
interviewed in hopes of gleaning some information. The man was unable to provide 
anything, Slaten said. 

“IT want to say I don’t hold any hatred for anybody,” Turner said as he watched 
the young man. “But if I knew he was the one, I’d go right through that door to get to 
him.” 
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EPILOGUE: A week after the shooting, the fourth victim--Judy Cazaco--died 
without having regained consciousness. 

In May, 1981, a 26-year-old man who had worked as a pest exterminator at the 
cafeteria was arrested in Savannah, Ga., in connection with the killing of a liquor 
store employee there. According to Georgia authorities, the man--Maurice Oscar 
Byrd of St. Louis--made statements implicating himself in the St. Louis killings. 

In August, 1982, a jury in St. Louis convicted Byrd of the murders at Pope's 
Cafeteria and he was subsequently sentenced to die in the Missouri gas chamber. His 
four death sentences--one for each victim--were appealed. 


Ready On The Right 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Jan. 25, 1981--When the Rev. James L. Betts of Overland, 
Missouri, doffs his suit jacket to slip into his white Ku Klux Klan robe, he makes no 
effort to hide the pistol tucked in a holster under his left arm. 

Betts, a 31-year-old factory worker, gets his religious title from a white-supremacist 
church based in Florida that teaches that Jesus Christ was not a Jew. While putting 
on the robe, he pats the pistol under his arm, allows as how it’s registered and 
perfectly legal, and sums up a militant trend that some observers of the extreme right 
wing find troubling. 

‘‘People have nothing to fear from us,’ Betts says. “We don’t hate Jews, we don’t 
hate blacks. But if somebody comes at us, we will be ready, you can count on that. 
Self-defense.”’ 

In the name of self-defense, some elements of the extreme right are talking 
unabashedly these days about arming and training themselves in the ways of war. 

Compared with even more extreme right-wingers, Betts’ statements and actions are 
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quite calm. 

In Texas, militant Klan leaders taught guerrilla tactics to Explorer Scouts and 
Civil Air Patrol cadets as self-protection until the training was publicized. 

‘“We didn’t have the boys choke each other,” one instructor told reporters. “We 
just showed them how.” 

About 120 miles east of St. Louis, in the Corn Belt of Illinois, the Christian- 
Patriots Defense League offers its members a mixture of fundamentalist religion and 
survival training--such as emergency dentistry--along with weaponry instruction and 
knife-fighting techniques. Its semiannual “festivals” have drawn as many as 1,500 
faithful, who share a belief that open warfare in this country is inevitably around the 
corner. 

‘There is no question that the right wing is getting more militant,” said John R. 
Harrell of Louisville, Illinois, the leader of the Christian-Patricts. “It’s because there 
is no question that things are bad and getting worse. The invasion is coming, and the 
Communist enemy is already here.” 

Such rhetoric may be a warning that right-wing feathers are ruffling for a fight. 

Or it may be, as some authorities see it, merely the right wing flapping in the 
breeze. 

“If you’re going to shoot somebody,” says one federal agent, “‘you don’t tell 
reporters before you do it.” 

“The potential for violence has always been there, and at various points, it has 
always reared its ugly head,” says Ina Boon of St. Louis, the regional director of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. “It’s now more 
prevalent than ever because the mood of the country is so conservative.’ 

There is even disagreement among right-wingers about the militancy, whether it is 
real or play-acting, new or old. 

“The militancy is something that has been there all along. The media is just 
picking up on it now,” echoes right-wing elder statesman Robert B. DePugh, leader 
of the Missouri-Minutemen. The Minutemen grabbed headlines in the 1960s by 
brandishing weapons and conducting paramilitary training. 

‘“We once staged exercises in Illinois for Time and Life imagazineal, down to the 
deputies coming in and taking our weapons away from us. The photographers loved 
it,” DePugh says with a chuckle. 
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As the nation’s political pendulum has swung back to the right, extremists at that 
end of the political spectrum have come out of the archconservative closet and 
rejoiced. But some right-wing leaders say it is years of mounting fear and anger, 
spawned by economic and social uncertainties, that is piquing interest in right-wing 
militant movements. 

“The election of Ronald Reagan means just that, the election of one man, and 
nothing more,” says DePugh. “‘In fact, we'd have a lot easier time if Carter had won. 
People would be so mad they’d say, ‘Where’s my M-16--I want to join.” 

Courtney Smith, a Louisana-based representative of the conservative Liberty 
Lobby, says he has heard the mounting anger in recent years as he traveled across the 
country giving speeches. 
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*“T’ve heard people all over talking about getting their guns and going after the so- 
called politicians who are actually traitors. You didn’t hear that 10 years ago,” Smith 
says. 

‘Now, these people aren’t to the point of doing that yet, and I don’t think they 
would, but they are damned mad.”’ 

Whether it is one factor or a combination of things, whether it is for power or 
merely for publicity, there is militant talking and a noticeable amount of paramilitary 
training going on these days. 

It is not limited to one area of the country--there are militant Klansmen in 
Connecticut as well as Alabama--and it is not something that is lost on groups that 
keep an eye on right-wing extremists. 

‘*T wouldn’t use the word worry to describe our attitude--that’s maybe too strong at 
this point. Concern is the word,” says Stephen Goldberg, regional director of the 
Anti-Defamation League of the Jewish service organization B’nai B’rith. From his 
office in Clayton, Goldberg keeps tabs on extremist activity in Missouri and southern 
Illinois. 

His territory is not a hotbed of activity. There have been no major incidents, no 
confrontations to speak of, no marches by Communist groups to draw the right- 
wingers into a face-off. 

In this area, the militancy is manifested more in rhetoric and training. 

The Anti-Defamation League, generally recognized by authorities as having 
reasonably accurate estimates of secret Ku Klux Klan membership, estimates there 
are about 100 Klansmen in Missouri and a similar number in Illinois. 

When it comes to the Klan, things are quiet. 

‘“We know of maybe five Klan members in the St. Louis area. If you’re looking for 
activity, it’s not here,” says one local police intelligence officer who asked not to be 
named. 

Betts, who in the Klan hierarchy is a grand dragon, or state leader, won’t say how 
many of the hooded order follow him, but he says his. group has nothing to do with 
the militant Klan factions that engage in paramilitary training. A little tin-can target 
practice in the woods, however, is a different matter. ““There’s nothing wrong with 
teaching firearms safety and how to take care of yourself, and all of our weapons are 
legal,” he says. 

That attitude--target practice is fine, but guerrilla training is a bit much--typifies 
the gamut of militancy in the right wing. To say all right-wingers believe in taking to 
the streets with weapons, or even believe in the same philosophy, is like saying 
Roman Catholics and Southern Baptists are the same because they believe in 
Christianity. 

Leaders of Harrell’s christian-Patriots Defense League train regularly at the 
group’s 5o-acre tract in Louisville, [linois, and they are preparing a “survival area”’ 
on a 232-acre tract the group owns in south-central Missouri, near the Texas County 
town of Licking. 

Harrell’s followers subscribe to the philosophy of racial purity and separation, and 
they foresee an inevitable war in which they will withdraw to their survival areas and 
stand as a last bastion against Communism. They don't hate radical minorities, 
members say, but they expect that “the Reds’’ will use minorities as pawns to trigger 
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“Racial conflict in this country is inevitable. As militant Christians, we must be 
prepared to take care of ourselves,’ says Harrell, 57, who has been preaching doom 
and defense for more than 20 years. 

A day’s drive away, in Kansas City, Minutemen leader DePugh sounds a similar 
anti-Communist warning but in a different vein. 

‘“T don’t believe in mixing religion and politics. They are on separate intellectual 
and emotional planes,” says DePugh, a portly 57-year-old chemist and printer from 
Norborne, Missouri. “‘But the Reds have spelled it out all along--politically, 
economically, they will fight until they win. It’s the Communists’ own 
pronouncement--and not just mine--that the struggle will come to a military 
confrontation.” 

To that end, DePugh has sort of let the aging Minutemen fade into the 
archconservative archives, still in existence but mostly as right-wing relics. He now 
heads a right-wing umbrella organization called the Committee of 10 Million, which 
by DePugh’s own optimistic estimates is 9,970,000 members short. 

The committee has a subset called the Armed Resistance Movement Commandos, 
who train in guerrilla tactics. A recent training exercise for A.R.M. commandos drew 
about 25 mostly middle-age men who wandered around on a navigational drill in 
woods near Kansas City and then took target practice. 

‘“‘We didn’t see much point in monitoring that,” said one federal agent, “‘because 
ol’ Bob let the television boys cover his meeting, and he even let one reporter go on 
the field exercises. We got all the information we needed from the media.” 
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But even right-wing fringe groups that draw only 25 ““commandos”’ bear watching, 
according to Goldberg of the Anti-Defamation League. 

“The thing that really concerns the ADL, and I think should concern ail 
Americans, is what they pass off as survival training, we consider to be paramilitary 
training,” Goldberg says, “‘I don’t think they’re expecting a battle with a foreign 
enemy as much as they are anticipating a battle with their enemies here.”’ 

‘You've got people with weapons, people who are angry and frightened because 
the economy and the state of things has left them feeling things are out of control,” he 
says. “They can play soldier and have their own safe little kingdoms, but isn’t that 
rather adolescent? I am concerned that some lunatics feel at home in these 
organizations, and I’m concerned about the publicity that they’re getting.” 

Many right-wingers see the ADL as part of a Zionist-communist conspiracy; so 
being called lunatics by the ADL leaves them nonplussed. 

‘*People feel like if you’re preparing for trouble, you’re an oddball,” says Harrell 
with a chuckle. “Well, let me tell you, you’ve got to be for your home team, your 
country, your race. | am; and when it comes to defending that, the rule book is 
blank.” 

So far, militant right-wingers in Missouri and Illinois have created no trouble, 
according to authorities. They conduct their meetings on private property, out of the 
jurisdiction of law enforcement agencies unless they break laws. 

The FBI, which heavily infiltrated extremist groups of the left and right during the 
1960s, is now restricted by five-year-old Congressional guidelines that prohibit 
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surveillance unless there is actual evidence of criminal activity. So the FBI’s official 
position is that no surveillance on such groups is being done. 

The U.S. Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms, which has the responsibility 
of monitoring weaponry and explosives, says basically the same thing. “About all I 
can tell you,” says one ATF agent, “is that we know they’re out there, and they know 
we know.” 

That basically leaves groups such as the ADL to monitor groups such as the Klan, 
Commandos and Christian-Patriots. 

‘We just don't think violence should be a creative alternative to the problems in 
this country,” says Goldberg. “In my mind, they stand for the antithesis of what 
America is all about. They think they have the truth instead of a truth.” 

The political right wing is not one entity--it is fractionalized into various 
philosophies with militancy in varying degrees. But when the chips are down, the 
factions stand together. 

Local right-wing leaders applauded the outcome of a North Carolina trial where 
six Ku Klux Klansmen were accused of murder in the shooting deaths of five 
Communist Workers Party members at a CWP-sponsored “Death to the Klan 
Rally” in Greensboro, North Carolina, in 1979. 

Betts says his Klan chapter sent money to the Klan defendants to help with legal 
expenses. 

After a 23-week trial that was complicated when CWP members called the court a 
sham and refused to testify as prosecution witnesses, the Klansmen were acquitted 
and released last November. 

The Klansmen had argued that the Communists attacked them first at the rally, 
and they fired only in retaliation. Self-defense. 


Marching As To War 


Thou shalt not kill. 

LOUISVILLE, ILL., Jan. 27, 1981--" Well, that’s in the Bible, and let me tell you, 
I believe every word of it. But the Communists believe that the political power comes 
out of a gun barrel, and the thing is, they're absolutely correct; whoever’s got the guns 
has got the power,” says John R. “‘Johnny Bob” Harrell, leader of one of the larger 
militant right-wing groups in the country. 

Harrell, a silver-tongued elder statesman of the far right, heads the Illinois-based 
Christian-Patriots Defense League, a relatively new feather on the far right wing. It is 
not a church, it is a political and social group whose name embodies its philosophy of 
fundamental Christianity and zealous patriotism. 

The league offers its members a strange-bedfellow mixture of religion, survival 
training and weapons instruction. Neither Harrell nor his followers, who call 
themselves survivalists, see any contradition in mixing religion with training in the 
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deadly arts. 

‘We are facing the boiled-down evil of all the ages--Communism--and there is no 
doubt in my mind that our social structure is on the verge of collapse,” the 58-year- 
old Harrell says, in a voice that has carried that same sermon of impending 
apocalypse over radio and television shows for years. 

‘The Bible says Christians should turn the other cheek, Hut you can turn it only so 
far,” Harrell says. ““We are facing an invasion, and we’re militant Christian- 
Patriots--two-fisted, red-blooded, hairy-chested, one of the most vicious forces the 
world has ever known in a crisis.” 

Strong words, seen by some observers of extreme right-wing groups as disturbing 
evidence that right-wing fringe elements scattered across the country are becoming 
more militant. Others see that militancy, mirrored in widely publicized Ku Klux 
Klan paramilitary training camps and guerrilla warfare sessions for various other 
groups, as archconservative acrobatics for publicity. 

Harrell agrees that groups such as his are becoming more militant, but he finds it 
anything but disturbing. 

‘The government will not provide us with adequate civil defense, so we will 
provide our own. When the time comes, we will be ready,”’ he declares. 

But the evangelistic militancy is not new. Harrell has preached it since the late 
1950s when he founded the Christian Conservative Churches of America. 

Along about the time he was getting cranked up as a novice organizer, compatriot 
Robert B. DePugh, leader of the ultramilitant Minutemen, was declaring, **We must 
stop wondering if and when World War III will start. It’s already started.” 

That was 20 years ago. 

Since then, Harrell and DePugh have served unrelated stints in federal prison-- 
Harrell for harboring an AWOL Marine and holding off a small army of federal 
agents, and DePugh for federal firearms violations and jumping bond on charges of 
conspiring to rob three banks. In recent years, they have parted philosophical ways 
over leadership of the militant right wing. 

Harrell’s three-year-old league epitomizes a fledgling trend on the right wing-- 
trying to eschew the anti-social stigma of older groups such as the Klan, and holding 
forth a doctrine of survivalism in a world getting crazier day by day. 

Christian-Patriots foresee an inevitable collapse and war, mobs taking over the 
cities, when they will gather in “survival areas,” including a 232-acre tract they own 
near Licking, Missouri, in Texas County. 

From their enclaves, they will take care of themselves, fight off the mobs and the 
enemy and, they hope, survive. 

Harrell’s followers can attend semiannual four-day festivals at the group’s placid 
oo-acre tract near Louisville, Illinois, about 120 miles east of St. Louis. Seminars are 
offered on topics ranging from health foods and backpacking to chemical warfare 
and “handgun use for personal defense.” 

Reporters are free to cover the festivals, and Harrell is a ready source of interviews. 
‘They always zero in on the militancy--the firearms instruction, and we’re much 
more than just that. But even if they write a slurring article about us, it strikes a 
responsive chord with a lot of people,” he says. 

A Time magazine correspondent who attended a festival in 1979 estimated that it 
drew 1,500 persons, from as far away as Mexico and Oregon. Last year’s festivals 
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drew smaller crowds, for which league leaders blamed the weather. 

But the festivals are for whites only. ‘““We are not opposed to working with other 
races, but we believe in the natural laws of racial separation,’’ Harrell says. 

The survivalism is unabashedly mixed with ideologies of racial purity and 
separation, along with discordant religious themes. 

‘‘Jewish people are by no stretch of the imagination God’s chosen people. That’s 
part of the international Jewish hoax,’ Harrell said. 

To many observers, that echoes the outright racism and anti-Semitism of groups 
such as the Ku Klux Klan. 

‘As far as we’re concerned, the Christian-Patriots and the Klan are about the 
same,’ says Debra Nesselson, Midwestern counsel for the Anti-Defamation League 
of the Jewish service organization B’nai B’rith. “*About the only difference is that the 
Christian-Patriots don’t wear robes. Both groups do paramilitary training and both 
espouse the same philosophy.” 

Harrell says he is not surprised to hear that coming from a Jewish organization. 

“We see our job as the preservation of Western Caucasian civilization, and that’s 
Christian any way you look at it. We don’t oppose other races and groups preserving 
their heritage, but we intend to preserve ours,” he said. “I’m sure we probably have 
Klan members. We don’t ask when people join, and we don’t care. But I emphasize 
that we are not the Klan.” 

The Christian-Patriots see themselves as a last line of self-defense against 
‘Communism, which manifests itself in right-wing minds through legal action against 
segregation, the Federal Reserve money system, Zionism, foreign refugees, and on 
down a seemingly endless list. 

Sitting in the chapel of his group’s headquarters--modeled after George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon home--with his silver mane topping off his preacher- 
blue suit, Harrell foresees a vision of a nightmare. 

‘There is no question in my mind that our social structure is going to collapse,”’ he 
said. “It’s just a matter of how and when. The election of Ronald Reagan was 
encouraging, but I wonder if it can do more than simply slow down the fall.”’ 

Harrell, who dispenses colorful quotes like candy, adds, ‘““The Russians honestly 
believe this country will fall, as Lenin said, without a shot. They have no reason to 
believe otherwise now; we’re a marshmallow-T'winkie people.”’ 

His message is being taken seriously by his followers, who he says include military 
veterans, doctors, factory workers, and housewives. While some attend the festivals 
for survival seminars and pass up the weapons training, others speak passionately 
and sincerely about “the war that’s coming up.” 

‘‘We are not just a bunch of wild crazies. Nobody wants to consider the fact that 
America can be attacked,” says a 34-year-old Creve Coeur man, owner of a small 
maintenance service company, who agreed to be interviewed if his name was not 
used. 

‘I’m 100 percent certain that it’s going to happen; the only thing we don’t know is 
when. But we’re getting ready--it’s better to be overprepared and not needed than to 
be caught off guard.”’ 

Another member from the St. Louis area, a 32-year-old landscaper, says ordinary 
citizens have nothing to be worried about from the armed Christian-Patriots. ‘‘We’re 
not planning to overthrow the government. They're doing that well enough 
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themselves,” he said. 

Harrell says his group has 25,000 members, some recruited by other members, 
some by literature and advertising. 

The league regularly runs ads in Soldier of Fortune magazine, popular among 
military enthusiasts and mercenaries. In the back of the book, under an unrelated ad 
offering instructions on making “goodies like knockout drops, explosives...’ the 
group's ad says, “Wanted: Patriots, especially veterans, who see the coming national 
crisis and desire to be prepared.”’ 

“We've gotten a lot of response from that ad. We’re looking for Christians and/or 
patriots, either way. If we get somebody who’s both, so much the better,’’ Harrell 
said. 

Harrell has big plans for his group--more survival areas and expanded training 
sessions. That is typical of John Harrell. 

He sees himself as always having done things in a big way. He says he had cancer 
in 1959 and was healed by the personal presence of God, who manifested himself in a 
motel room in Rochester, Minnesota, where Harrell was waiting for an operation at 
the Mayo Clinic. 

When he decided to build the Mount Vernon-style house, he designed it 20 percent 
larger than the original. 

When an AWOL Marine sought sanctuary with Harrell and his followers in 1961 
because the Marine Corps “flaunted sin right in your face,” Harrell took him in. 
Harrell stood off the FBI for a few days, until about 120 government agents used an 
Army halftrack to batter down the heavy wooden gate and raid the property. 

The FBI got the Marine, and Harrell eventually got a 10-year sentence in federal 
prison for harboring a deserter, but not before he disappeared with his family for 
nearly 18 months and lived on a farm in Arkansas. He eventually served four years in 
priosn and, he says, lost most of a million-dollar fortune made from businesses 
including low-cost mausoleums. 

‘*At one time, I had 50,000 ounces of gold in the Bank of Nova Scotia,”’ he said. 
“The Internal Revenue Service took it all.” 

He ran for the Senate in Illinois as a Republican in 1960, but fared dismally. He 
assumes that his felony conviction prohibits him from voting now, “But I’ve never 
checked. To us, it’s past the political stage, anyway.”’ 

Harrell now lives on the 55-acre tract near the village of Louisville and says he 
makes a living as a consultant to construction companies. He asks no dues of his 
Christian-Patriots, only dedication. 

That attitude, and Harrell’s charismatic, flamboyant past, has split opinions 
among the 1,000 or so residents of the small farming town. 

‘He split this town down the middle a long time ago, and it never has recovered,’ 
says one Louisville resident. 

Another resident, who would talk only on the condition that she not be identified, 
compared Harrell to the cult leader who took his followers to Guyana and led them in 
a mass killing-suicide. 

“Tf there’s a Jim Jones in this country, it’s Johnny Bob Harrell,” she said. 

Harrell uncorks a resonant chuckle at that. 

“First of all, Jim Jones was a rank Communist. That's the furthest thing from 
what we are, he said. “Secondly, we don’t take anything from our members, we 
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don’t ask them to come live here or live anywhere for that matter, and we have no 
desire to take everybody out of the country like Jim Jones did.” 

The Jim Jones comparison rankles some of Harrell’s followers. 

“John Harrell is just an organizer, that’s all, and a good one,’’ said one member. 

“T think John Harrell is one of the finest men I’ve ever associated with, and I 
wouldn’t believe otherwise unless Jesus Christ himself told me so. That’s what it 
would take,” said Courtney Smith, a representative of the conservative Liberty 
Lobby from Louisiana. 

Local authorities say Harrell’s festivals, which sometimes double the town’s 
population, have created no problems. 

‘They stay on their own property, and they can pretty much do what they want. 
We've had no problems,”’ said Clay County Sheriff Willie Thompson. “‘Now, if they 
tried to walk the streets downtown with their guns, it’d be a different story.”’ 

But some authorities think there is reason to be concerned about the militancy of 
the Christian-Patriots. 

Harrell and his followers shrug off criticism and suspicion. 

“Ten years ago, if you talked to somebody about this country being attacked, they 
looked at you like an idiot,” says retired Army Lt. Col. Gordon Mohr of Mississippi, 
a league leader. 

“Today, they listen. They realize something is going on, and a lot of people are 
frightened.”’ 

Harrell is not a minister, but he peppers his dialogue with religious references and 
sums up his work in biblical terms. 

“Tt’s like the watchman on the wall in the Bible,” he says. “If he sees the enemy 
coming and doesn’t sound the alarm, the blood of innocent people is on his hands. 
But if he sounds the alarm and no one listens, he’s the one who’s innocent. He’s done 
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Broken Laws 


GASTONIA, N.C., Dec. 20, 1978--His fingers flying in the subdued light, the 
dealer turned up his own cards--a king and a 10. In the same motion, he flipped over 
the player’s cards and swept three white chips back into his tray. 

“You got 19,” the dealer smiled. “You lose.”’ 

With white chips costing $20 each, it was an expensive pastime. 

The game was blackjack, played openly and with money on the line. A few yards 
away, a bartender was pouring whiskey into paper cups. 

The scene was one of the illegal nightclubs that dot Gaston County, offering 
gambling, liquor and other diversions. 

Local authorities say at least seven such establishments have flourished in recent 
years, drawing on both a local clientele and customers from neighboring Charlotte. 
On weekend nights, bar closings at 1 a.m. in Charlotte launch auto caravans across 
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the Catawba River to the all-night clubs. 

Authorities link the illegal clubs with drug traffic, prostitution and several 
murders. Efforts to close the clubs, which operate blatantly in this textile-mill city, 
have met with little success. 

More than 150 charges have been filed in recent years in connection with the illegal 
clubs, but no one has served time in jail. One club that was padlocked recently hired 
lawyers to challenge the constitutionality of the state padlocking law, and the matter 
is pending in federal court. 

One of the most outspoken foes of the illegal clubs is Gaston County Sheriff C.L. 
‘Sarge’ Waldrep, a retired Marine sergeant who mixes talk of “getting rid of these 
cancers” with Biblical quotes. 

‘You can’t legislate morality, I know that,” says the 47-year-old sheriff, who was 
recently elected to a second term. “‘But the law is on the books, and Romans, Chapter 
13, says obey the law. 

‘These places create anarchy. They’re meeting places for drugs, they’re good 
fencing places to get rid of stolen merchandise, we’ve had six murders directly or 
indirectly involved with ’em,” Waldrep declared. 

An Associated Press newsman managed to get into one of the clubs without 
identifying himself as a reporter on a recent weekend night. The parking lot adjacent 
to the unmarked cement-block building housing the club was filled with cars by 2 
a.m. 

A man apparently acting as a parking lot attendant directed the reporter to ‘’a 
good spot, where you won’t get blocked in, ’cause it’ll be packed out here till dawn.” 

The only way to get into the clubs is to be known by the employees or to be 
recognized and cleared by a customer already inside. 

At the club visited by the reporter, customers wait outside a locked, heavy steel 
door until an employee opens it from the inside. The door is shut and locked after 
entry, and customers wait in a foyer until a doorkeeper scrutinizes them and opens 
yet another locked door for them to get into the club itself. 

During a two-hour stay, the reporter witnessed some gambling at pool and 
blackjack. But most of the nearly 200 customers, including a large number of 
couples, spent their time drinking liquor or beer and dancing to a four-piece rock 
band in the shimmering glow of light reflected from a silver ball overhead. 

The crowd ranged from teen-agers in blue jeans to men in three-piece suits to two 
women in clingy, low-cut gowns. 

Regular customers considered such a club a “‘poor-man’s country club.” 

“This is just a good place for me to come after I get off work at the mill,” said one 
young woman. “I don’t get off until 10 [p.m.], and I can cut loose here all night if I 
want to.” 

Professional dealers handled the games on the greenfelt blackjack tables. Betters 
put out $2 for a black chip, $10 for yellow and $20 for white. 

One player lost a stack of 10 white chips in about a half hour, winning at a few 
hands but losing at most. A wad of cash got him a few more yellows, which he quickly 
lost. 

Another player consulted his girlfriend and sipped beer before piling his black 
chips neatly on his cards. He won more than he lost and cashed his chips. 

The bartender poured from half-gallon liquor bottles and worked hard to keep up 
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with the demand. 

Not only is liquor by the drink illegal throughout Gaston County, but any alcohol 
sales are prohibited in most of the county. 

Authorities said minors are allowed in the clubs along with adults, and Waldrep 
told of one woman complaining about her 15-year-old daughter being admitted. 

‘She wanted me to go in there and get the daughter out. There was nothing we 
could do--we had no factual evidence,”’ he said. 

While similar illegal clubs may operate in other areas of the state, few have run as 
openly and for as many years as those in Gaston County. 

Local law enforcement officials freely admit they know where all the illegal clubs 
are and who runs them. But they say there is little they can do by themselves. 

‘There's damn few clubs around here we haven't raided at one time or another,” 
said Sgt. Ralph Miller of the Gaston County Police Department vice squad. “But if 
we do get in a place and make a buy, it’s usually just a misdemeanor.” 

Since local police are known on sight to club operators, it is difficult for authorities 
to conduct undercover operations. 

In a paradox typical of the problems authorities have had with the clubs, state 
Alcohol Law Enforcement agents can legally get into any establishment with an 
alcohol license at any time, unannounced, to check on the place. But they can’t do 
that at the illegal clubs because those places do not have liquor licenses. 

Alcohol agents would need a search warrant to get in, they would need evidence of 
wrongdoing to get a search warrant, and they would have to get inside to get the 
evidence. | 

An October raid by alcohol agents produced charges against 10 persons. Charges 
are still pending against three alleged operators. 

Two barmaids were convicted of liquor-law violations and given suspended 
sentences, but other charges resulting from the raid were dropped because of lack of 
evidence. 

It was those dropped charges that upset Waldrep. 

He said he aims to close the clubs, with help from state and perhaps federal 
authorities, by going after the owners of the buildings housing them. 

‘I’m not saying the operators and barmaids aren’t guilty, they are. But there’s no 
way the owners of these places can’t know what’s going on in there. The IRS ought to 
get in on it.” 

Waldrep hopes state authorities will “add their expertise’ and get enough evidence 
of illegal activities to have the clubs padlocked as public nuisances. 

‘The way to close them is to hit those owners in the pocketbooks,” he said. “If we 
can padlock those buildings for a year, they can’t rent them to anybody for anything, 
not even a church.” 
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EPILOGUE: By 1982, Waldrep.was successful in his efforts to close Gaston 
County’s illegal clubs by having them declared public nuisances. But in November of 
that year, Waldrep narrowly lost a bid for re-election as sheriff. 

Waldrep subsequently took a job as a car salesman--insisting that the clubs and 
their illegal activities were slipping back into the county, and vowing to run again for 
sheriff in 1986. 


... And Outlaws 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., July 6, 1979--Two years ago, when an Outlaws motorcycle 
gang member named Fats was shot off his bike and killed, his brothers in the local 
Outlaws chapter wanted his passing to be remembered. 

So they took the corpse from a mortuary to Fats’ house in neighboring Gaston 
County, propped it in a chair on the back porch, and had a party. There were reports 
that Fats’ hand was wrapped around a can of beer. 

‘They kep him over three two or three days,’ said Sgt. Ralph Miller of the Gaston 
County Police Department. ‘*He had been embalmed, but he was pretty rank when 
they finally brought him out.” 

Outlaws were gathering again in Charlotte this weekend to mark the deaths of 
members. But police were tense, worried and not expecting a party atmosphere. 

Five persons, four men and a girl, were shot to death early Wednesday in the 
Outlaws clubhouse outside of Charlotte. There was speculation from some police of- 
ficers and gang observers that the killings stemmed from a running feud between the 
Outlaws and a rival gang, the Hell's Angels. 

Although police said they had no hard evidence to link the killing to gang disputes, 
tensions were heightened by the fact that Outlaws from across the country were 
reported rolling toward Charlotte. 

The killings Wednesday, dubbed the July Fourth massacre, and the ensuing 
publicity offered a glimpse into the little-known world of motorcycle gangs. 

Outside of a few policemen and a few persons who are interested in such things, 
few Charlotte residents knew that their city had chapters of both Outlaws and Hell's 
Angels. Probably even fewer knew that the gangs are arch-rivals, given to sporadic 
violence against each other. 

Lawmen and other observers of motorcycle gangs, both locally and in other parts 
of the country, say both Outlaws and Hell’s Angels often venture into crime, 
specializing in drugs, theft and prostitution. 

Both gangs claim chapters across the country and in Canada. Both Charlotte units 
were relatively small, with about 10 members each before the shootings. 

Like a college fraternity gone berserk, motorcycle gang chapters live on ritual, par- 
ties, and a continual intimidation of outsiders. 

‘Basically they are little boys’ minds in big men’s bodies,” the ex-wife of an 
Outlaw member said in an interview. Her husband recently dropped out of the 
Outlaws in another state. He is concerned for his safety. The Outlaws don’t take kin- 
dly to quitters. 

Why would anyone join a gang where the ultimate display of loyalty is to have the 
gang’s emblem tattooed on one’s back? 

‘They are looking for a sense of security, a sense of belonging,’ the woman said. 
‘Tt’s like the ultimate in being bad-assed and tough.”’ 

During the nearly four years in which she was intermittently associated with the 
Outlaws, the woman said she knew some who fit the stereotype of dirty, dangerous 
outcasts and others who were married and had children. 

“You'll find everything in that club from first-grade dropouts to college 
eraduates, she said. “But they all have one thing in common--insecurity and a need 


for support. You never see one of them alone, or if you do, they're not so tough.” 

In some ways, motorcycle-gang members seem to be playing at having a good time 
and doing whatever they please. 

Everybody has a nickname, such as Fat Head, Tadpole, Mouse, or Chains. Some 
gang members have no idea what other members’ real names are. They ride their 
motorcycles, “fly the colors” by wearing jackets with gang emblems on the back, and 
frequently adorn themselves with colorful tattoos. 

Outlaws say their lifestyle is one continuous party. 

‘The main thing with us is brotherhood,” one Outlaw said after Wednesday’s 
killings. “If I had enough money to get to the next chapter, I wouldn’t have to worry 
about eating when I got there.” 

But there is a clearly dangerous side to the gangs. 

Police removed several guns from the house where the five were killed, and 
Outlaws arriving at the scene after the killing were carrying loaded weapons, which 
they surrendered to police. 

Walter Hilderman, III, a Charlotte policeman who was involved in the fatal 
shooting of an Outlaw during a drug raid three years ago, said he has followed the 
local Outlaws and Hell's Angels closely, and he contends they make their living off 
selling drugs, selling stolen goods and prostitution involving their “old ladies.” 

“Tf | was raiding a place where one of them was, I'd never go with less than 10 of- 
ficers,’ he said. ‘“The last thing you want to do is be outnumbered by them when the 
shooting starts." 

The Outlaws have been involved in several violent incidents in the Charlotte area 
In recent years. 

Last October, a Charlotte Outlaw called Dog was shot and killed by a gun dealer in 
neighboring Gastonia. The gun dealer was Larry Martin, 32. He became something 
of a hero in Gastonia after the shooting. 

According to Martin and witnesses, the gang member entered Martin's store witha 
gun and declared he was going to kill Martin, who had had troubles with Outlaws 
before. 

Martin grabbed a shotgun, and as the two armed men made their way out the door 
of the shop, Dog pointed the gun at Martin and Martin blasted him twice. 

In an interview after the shooting, Martin, who is not affiliated with any 
motorcycle gang, expressed no reservations over the killing. He was not reticent 
about expressing his feelings about Outlaws in general. 

“T didn’t kill a human being,” he declared. “I killed a damn dog.” 

Martin was not charged in the shooting. 

Also in recent years: 

e A gang member was shot to death in July 1973, and 800 Outlaws came to his 
funeral. After the funeral, the motel where some of the gang members were staying 
was hit by fire and vandalism, costing about $200,000. Thirty-eight television sets 
were stolen from the motel. 

© In 1975, an Outlaw was shot and killed in a dispute with another motorcycle 
gang--not Hell’s Angels. 

e In January 1976, authorities found homemade bombs attached to the rubble of 
an Outlaws clubhouse which had burned near Lexington. 

e A member was shot and killed by police during a drug raid in Charlotte in 1976.. 
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That Outlaw had shot and killed another man a few weeks earlier, but authorities 
ruled that shooting was in self-defense. 

The leader of the Charlotte Outlaws, William ““Chains” Flamont. declared in the 
aftermath of Wednesday's shooting that the Outlaws are not a violent group. 

The “brothers’’ just want to be left alone to have their parties and enjoy 


themselves, he said. 
“What do you gotta do to be left alone?” he asked. ** Die like these five did?” 
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EPILOGUE: Although the funerals of the four Outlaws and their female friend 
passed quietly, there was sporadic violence among motorcycle gang members in the 
Charlotte area in later months and years. 

But five years after the mass murder, there had been no arrests, and the incident 
remained an unsolved case in the files of the Charlotte Police Department. 


The Panthers 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., July 15. 1977--Nelson Malloy is a Black Panther, but 
he wears a pinstriped suit instead of the black beret and jacket that became the 
uniform of the Panthers in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

And instead of toting a rifle and espousing self-defense against policemen, Malloy 
runs a free ambulance service for the organization. 

The image of the Black Panthers chapter here has changed considerably in the 
past five years, moving from militancy to relatively quiet community involvement. 
Local Panthers say they have been emphasizing community work since the chapter 
was formed in 1969, but they acknowledge that their early public image did not 
reflect much of that work. 

“We've worked to create this particular image,” said Malloy, a 30-year-old college 
dropout who has been in the local chapter since its beginning. ““We had to show 
people we were not murderers or hoodlums.”’ 

The Panthers caused quite a stir here in years past, getting into armed 
confrontations with local police and pointing to surveilance by the FBI. The local 
chapter kept pace with the party's headquarters in Oakland, California, but in recent 
times has suffered from internal strife and a decrease in membership. 

Oakland headquarters refuses to say how many Panthers chapters are left across 
the country and whether membership has seriously declined, but Malloy said the 
Winston-Salem chapter is the only one left in North Carolina and, as far as he knows, 
the only one in the Southeast. 

‘There aren’t a lot of us,”’ he said. “Our strength lies in getting people to volunteer 
their time.’ 

Local headquarters is a rambling old two-story house on the fringe of the city’s 
industrial district. Most days, the office is manned by a couple of young women who 
answer the phone and take calls for the Panther ambulance service. 
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The signs of militancy are few--a snarling panther on a sign out front and a poster 
or two inside. But there is also a picture of Martin Luther King. 

The ties to Oakland remain; chapter coordinator Charles Zollicoffer was at 
national headquarters recently for conferences. But the rhetoric is serene; the police 
are no longer called pigs. 

‘The police are not as overt in things they do now.”’ Malloy said. ‘‘We haven't had 
a lot of hassles with them.” 

That was not the case a few years ago. 

In May 1970, local Panthers armed themselves and held police in a standoff to 
prevent a black woman from being evicted. 

On January 12, 1971, a stolen meat truck was found in front of Panther 
headquarters. Police surrounded the place and shots were exchanged. 

During the incident, Police Major Tom Surratt, who is now police chief, 
confronted Larry Little, who was then party coordinator. 

Little was quoted in one account as saying to Surratt: ““Get away from me. I don’t 
want to talk to no pigs.” 

Little, who left the party last year, has lost one race for alderman by a handful of 
votes and plans to run again this year. 

Local and federal officials are reluctant to comment on the chapter, even to assess 
the change in its image. Both Surratt and Justus Tucker, who was police chief during 
the two confrontations, declined to comment. An FBI spokesman also declined, 
citing pending lawsuits against the agency by the Panthers. 

But one federal official offered the view that the Panthers, like other militant 
organizations, lost the targets of protest through changes in the society. 

‘“There aren't many of the things they protested, so what do they do?” 

The Panthers started their free ambulance service in 1974, and it has been an on- 
and-off proposition since, relying upon grants to stay in operation. They say they 
have also set up blood pressure and health clinics and hope to establish legal aid 
programs. 

The grants are from private organizations, the largest being from the National 
Episcopal Church. 

Instead of aiming against the political establishment, the Panthers are going 
against problems that have festered in the black community. 

‘“We need to work with unemployment and the drug problem,” Malloy said. 

The chapter has been kept alive by support from the black community, he said. 
Support ha} come from strange places--a local Ku Klux Klan leader publicly 
supported the Panthers’ ambulance service, saying it would handle people who 
otherwise would be charging ambulance trips to welfare. 

As for the future of the local chapter, Panther officials tie it to the party’s 
philosophy instead of a membership and money problem. 

‘*We believe that everything is in a constant state of change,’ Malloy said. 

“We are subject to change like everything else, so the possibility exists that our 
goals may be fulfilled and it may no longer be necessary to have a party.” 
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EPILOGUE: Larry Little was elected an alderman of Winston-Salem city 


government in 1977, and was subsequently re-elected. By 1984, he was entertaining 
ideas of running for mayor. 

Shortly after this story was written, Nelson Malloy moved to Oakland. California. 
to work for the national Black Panther Party. On November 15, 1977, he was found 
shot and severely beaten by unknown assailants who left him in a Nevada dessert. 
Paralyzed from the waist down, he was later moved back to Winston-Salem. He 
continued his activist work but in a different vein, working with a legal aid group 
and serving as president of an association for the handicapped. 


Slightly Faded, But Still A Green Beret 


FORT BRAGG, N.C., May 7, 1978--They are men of simple pleasures, these 
Green Berets. 

A sunny day, a helicopter, a rope to hang them at treetop level beneath that 
chopper, and they are happy. 

Thus, it is a good day for a contingent from the U.S. Army’s 7th Special Forces 
Group as they romp through an airlift exercise. In pairs, they dangle on 50-foot ropes 
below a helicopter flying over the thick pine woods and unyielding ground of Fort 
Bragg. 

A group of Marines camped in the woods can be seen pointing up at the suspended 
figures and slowly shaking their heads. 

“Tf a man doesn’t love his work, he isn’t much good to you, is he?”’ says Major 
John C. Johnson, a company commander in the 7th Group, as two of his men swing 
overhead like puppets. 

‘So we love our work. We just love stuff like this.” 

A mere mention of the Green Berets dredges up images of men who loved the 
danger and excitement of war in Vietnam, of that 1966 song which hailed Special 
Forces troops as “‘fighting soldiers from the sky, fearless men who jump and die.” 

The cliches were many during the war years--elite jungle killers, snake eaters-- 
immortalized when John Wayne donned a green beret and made a movie about them. 

Special Forces units are still alive, the green beret is still worn; but public 
recognition faded with memories of a dismal war. 

‘Shoot, I’ve been in airports and people see the beret and ask me what country’s 
army I’m from,” says Set. Clinton Metzger. 

There are fewer Special Forces troops now than during the 1960s, younger men are 
being admitted, and there is no war to fight. They do their share of washing trucks 
and picking up trash at Fort Bragg, where all Special Forces troops are trained and 
most are based. 

But they also study foreign languages and train intensely for high-risk missions 
behind enemy lines. 

That image from Vietnam, that legend of the Green Berets as super soldiers, may 


have survived the war, but they say it was not true then or now. 

Lt. Col. Galen W. Radke, who heads Special Forces training at the John F. 
Kennedy training center at Fort Bragg, sees the groups’ primary function as 
organizing civilian units, either behind enemy lines or in areas where a government 
needs help, to fight and survive on their own. 

‘‘What we're trying to do is to be school teachers in cases like that,”” says Radke, a 
Vietnam veteran whose jungle fatigues and sinewy physique are reminiscent of 
recruiting posters. 

“We're not paid killers per se--that’s John Wayne stuff,” he says. ““But I’m not 
knocking John Wayne. He’s a personal hero of mine.” 

Ten years ago, some 15,000 U.S. soldiers wore green berets. Today, reflecting 
manpower cutbacks in the volunteer Army, that number is down to just over 3,600 
troops on active duty. 

Most of those are at Fort Bragg. Smaller contingents are based in Panama, West 
Germany and at Fort Devens, Massachusetts. 

Training for Special Forces is much the same as it was in 196] when President 
Kennedy made the units his chosen few by authorizing the wearing of the green beret. 
They are schooled in organizing foreign civilian units and carrying out guerrilla 
operations on their own. 

Special Forces officials refuse to comment on recent news accounts that their units 
are involved in secret antiterrorist training reportedly going on at Fort Bragg. 
Enlisted men won't talk directly about the reports either but, as one pointed out, 
‘‘Look at our name--Special Forces.” 

But unconventional warfare in foreign lands is their specialty--anything from 
rescuing downed pilots to blowing up bridges and generally wreaking a little havoc, 
often at the enemy's backside. | 

They work in self-contained teams of 12--two officers and 10 enlisted men. The 
enlisted soldiers are each trained in specialties such as communications, medicine, 
demolitions, and weaponry. 

Parchuting or swimming behind enemy lines, they would be left on their own. 

‘“Tt's something you don't talk about, the risk factor involved,” said Spec. 4 Kevin 
Carl, a demolitions specialist. ““There’s no need to talk about it because it’s there and 
you know it. It’s part of the job.” 

Special Forces training breeds an attitude of elitism, of being the best in the Army 
at what they do, but it also produces one of the most relaxed relationships between 
officers and enlisted men. 

In the 12-man teams, which work closely together even in training, officers and 
enlisted personnel are on a first-name basis. It comes, the troops say, from the 
realization that a sergeant and a captain would be equally dependent on each other 
for survival behind enemy lines, and that precludes some of the military formality. 

Special Forces troops themselves often have little in common except, as Johnson 
says, they love their jobs. Some are married career men, others are men who signed 
up in search of adventure and plan to get out of the Army when their hitch is up. 

Except for a few officers who were “drafted” from other units to fill needs in 
Special Forces, they are all volunteers. 

“We call these guys triple volunteers,” says Johnson, who joined the Army after 
“not enough action” during three years in the Marine Corps. 
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‘First they volunteered for the Army. Then they volunteered for Airborne 
training, which we require. Finally, they volunteered for us.”” 

In Vietnam most Special Forces troops were in their late 20s or early 30s. But 
younger men--some in their late teens and early 20s--are wearing the beret these days 
along with veterans and career soldiers. 

It is, officials say, a concession to the fact that it is the young who join the Army 
and Special Forces must fill its needs from enlistees. 

Unlike the Vietnam era, when Green Berets were experienced combat soldiers. 
young enlistees can sign up just for Special Forces and go directly into the program. 
Officials say instead of diluting the troops with greener men, that procedure shows a 
man has the type of motivation they are looking for. 

Chronic complainers are rare because men who don’t care for the duty can transfer 
to other units any time. If you don’t like the work, they say, you get out. 

After they have passed four to eight months of training, which officials emphasize 
is heavily mental, few of them leave. 

‘“We get a few who just want to wear the beret,”’ says Radke. “They usually don’t 
last very long.” 

Critics might question having such a force, which was fathered by the infantry and 
deals in unconventional and covert fighting, in the age of nuclear overkill and 
concern over military morality. 

“There are limited wars like Vietnam,” says Col. Timothy G. Gannon, 
commander of the 7th Special Forces Group,“‘And then you've got to realize that no 
country is going to ‘nuke’ every target it wants destroyed, and it’s not going to drop 
bombs on itself. That’s where we come in.” | 

Special forces officers echo Radke in downplaying the Green Berets’ image as 
gung-ho jungle killers. Even in peacetime, they say, morale is high. 

There is a mixture among troops of those who wish ardently for some real action 
and those who relish the training but have no craving to be shot at. 

They face, as one pundit penned on a men’s room wall at the Kennedy Center, 
“the agony of war, the boredom of peace.”’ 

“Td say it’s about 50-50, those who want to see real action,” says Lt. Jeff 
Akamatsu, a 24-year-old West Point graduate. ‘I’m here because they needed 
officers and the training is great. But personally, the thought of war scares the hell 
out of me.” 


Gitmo 


GUANTANAMO BAY, Cuba, Oct. 21, 1979--When a show-the-flag force of 1,200 
U.S. Marines landed in Fidel Catro’s backyard, they took up positions in a small 
community where the people cling to such customs as cookouts and outdoor movies. 

“Gitmo,” as the 45-square-mile naval base on the tip of Cuba is popularly known, 
is the only U.S. military base on Communist soil. It is separated from the rest of Cuba 
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by a high fence, guards and minefields. 

Behind those barriers, 6,000 military folk and civilians spend idle moments much 
as they would in any small community back home, listening to American music on 
the radio and watching American television shows, in this case taped and flown in. 

‘Sometimes you just crave a Big Mac, but all you can do is think about it,”’ says 
Debbie Jenson, a 25-year-old Navy petty officer third class who has been at 
Guantanamo for two years. 

The naval base is maintained under a 1934 treaty between the United States and 
Cuba and has been a thorn in Castro’s side since he came to power. Although the 
Cuban president would like to see the base shut down, the treaty can be dissolved 
only by mutual consent of both countries. 

President Carter ordered the landing of a Marine force last Wednesday in a 
muscle-flexing exercise prompted by the controversy over the presence of a Russian 
brigade in Cuba. The Marines, from Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, are to remain 
on maneuvers for one month. 

There are about 2,300 military men and women at the base with the remainder of 
the population made up of their families, some American and Jamaican civilian 
workers and a few Cuban refugees. 

Marine guard towers look out toward Cuba, and their Cuban counterparts observe 
the base from towers around the perimeter. Guards on both sides frequently see each 
other, and sometimes waves and gestures are exchanged. | 

“We fight the same mosquitoes they fight and swat the same bugs,” said Pfc. 
David Overcashe, 19. *‘When it rains, we both get wet. They’re here for the same 
reasons we are.” 

The base is 500 miles from Havana, and the only official contact with Cuban 
nationals is the daily admittance of 123 Cubans who work on the base. They are 
searched by Cuban guards upon entering and leaving. 

But one Navy officer, who asked not to be idenfieid, said there is contact of another 
sort: Cuban refugees who try to flee to the base. If they make it, they are usually sent 
to Miami, he said. 

Under terms of the 1934 treaty, the United States must turn over to Cuba upon 
request any Cuban lawbreaker. Defection is against Cuban law. 

‘But they’ve never asked for any (refugees) back,”’ the officer said. 

Guantanamo Bay is no tropical paradise. Although trees and bushes were green 
last week because of recent rain, vegetation normally is varying shades of brown. The 
base is on lowlands, surrounded by Cuban-controlled mountains, and warm 
Caribbean waters lap rugged, rock-strewn beaches. 

Housing is always tight, and some barracks look like over-sized tin cans. 

Still, people frequently volunteer to spend a year or two at Guantanamo, and many 
put in to extend their time. 

‘It’s good duty because it rarely rains,”’ said one sailor. “Everything you do, you 
do outdoors. You can go sailing or fishing, and when you get time off, you can go to 
Haiti or Jamaica to cut loose.” 

The military offers a wide range of recreational activities because residents spend 
all their time at the base except for a few days of leave a year. There are out-door 
movie theaters, with bleachers and chairs facing a miniature drive-in movie screen, 
and cookouts are a popular social pastime. 
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There are schools with civilian teachers for children of military families, and 
much of the base social activity is geared toward families. 

Gitmo duty used to be especially trying for single military men because of the lack 
of single women, but the first Navy enlisted woman was heartily welcomed to 
Guantanamo Bay in 1973. There are now about 300 single women at the isolated 
base, and courtships frequently flower into marriages. 

“My husband and I met each other down here and decided to stay,” said Mrs. 
Jenson, who is married to a civilian electrician. 


Home From The Sea 


SEALEVEL, N.C., April 24, 1979--They came home from the sea, these old 
sailors, but home was as illusive as an uncharted South Seas isle. 

So they came to Sailors’ Snug Harbor, which may be the only rest home and 
nursing facility in the country exclusively for retired merchant seamen. 

Sailors’ Snug Harbor was founded in New York City in 1801 from the estate of 
Robert Richard Randall, a Revolutionary War hero. Not being one to mince words, 
Randall declared in his will that Snug Harbor should provide a home for “aged, 
decrepit and worn-out seamen.” | 

Soaring costs and deteriorating conditions in New York prompted Snug Harbor’s 
governing board three years ago to move the sailors and their memories to a stylish 
brick building in the midst of a hundred wooded acres spreading gently near the 
sleepy coastal village of Sealevel. 

In their younger years, the 108 residents of Snug Harbor were captains, mates and 
seamen on rigged sailing ships, freighters and passenger vessels that crisscrossed the 
world. Now they are old, some incapacitated and ill, but they are among their own 
kind. 

And while they may admit to having some age on them, Snug Harbor’s heartiest 
are not too old to take issue with anybody who'd say they are decrepit and worn-out. 

“T retired 16 years ago as a captain. The company I worked for told me I was 
getting too old, but I’m in better shape now than anybody they got working on that 
ship,” Jack Dennis, a talkative 74-year-old who settled at Snug Harbor five years 
ago, declared with only a touch of teasing. 

The heady atmosphere of sailing permeates Snug Harbor, from the models of 
nineteenth century ships in the lobby to the clock which chimes ship’s bells in the 
office of Snug Harbor administrator Leo Kraszeski, himself a veteran of 10 years at 
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sea. 
The residents don’t talk much about the sea among themselves because they ve 
heard all the stories before. But for a visitor, some roll out their tales of a sailor’s 
carefree life. 
‘“Tmagine going into a port you ve never seen before. You get a handful of money, a 
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couple of girls and a quart of whiskey, and the rest of the world doesn’t matter,” 
Dennis says. 

The single rooms where the residents live are often cluttered with shoeboxes full of 
the past and pictures that live in their dreams. 

Look at the portrait of the dashing young officer in dress whites on the wall and 
then look at 94-year-old Gottfrice Anderson, enjoying the last vestiges of a nap on his 
bed. There is a resemblance in the face because the portrait is Anderson as a bold 
30-year-old captain. 

It watches over him as he sleeps. | 

‘Do I miss the sea? How could I not miss it? I was born on it. I started sailing 
when I was 12,”’ Anderson says. 

Not all remembrances are as fond. Some former sailors talk of the hard life at sea 
and of what might have been. 

‘I didn’t go to sea in the first place because I liked it,”’ says 74-year-old Armand 
Veilleux, whose stout gray beard and weather-worn eyes give him away as a captain. 

‘What else could I find during the Depression without an education? I would have 
liked perhaps to have been a writer,” he says. 

But the attitude at Snug Harbor, among both residents and staff, is not one of 
living in the past. Residents can start their own gardens, build crafts projects in a 
workshop, read in the library, or wander wherever they are able to go. 

A few of the men have cars, and there are regular bus trips into the nearest town of 
any size, Morehead City, some 25 miles away. The bus trips are a favorite for some of 
the men because it makes a stop at a popular store so those so inclined can indulge 
themselves. 

“Tt pulls right up to the ABC store,” says William Kelly, 66, a retired bosun’s 
mate. 

Not all of Snug Harbor’s residents can be active, Some are invalids, some are blind 
and some suffer from other ailments. There is a staff of nurses at the facility and a 
hospital just down the road, and the camaraderie of sailors helps out when a heart 
attack victim comes home from the hospital to find a welcome home sign from his 
friends. 

The residents of Snug Harbor, who include four women, all met the only 
requirements: 10 years’ service on a merchant vessel and a need for a home. There are 
more needy sailors than places for them, with about 500 applications coming to Snug 
Harbor in the past three years but room for only about a tenth of those. 

The staff calls all the residents captain, de-emphasizing the stratification between 
officers and seamen aboard ship. But one thing some of the residents do pay attention 
to is age. 

“We had one man here who was the oldest at 99. But they brought in another one 
who was 101, and (the younger fellow) didn’t like that at all,’’ Dennis says. 

Some of the men have families who come to visit. Some have no families, but they 
are not by themselves because they have settled with others from the same 
background, and they contend with old age together. 

The open sea is about five miles away, close enough so that the gulls can be heard. 
And a bay adjacent to Snug Harbor offers access to the ocean. 

But few of the men go to the sea. They've been there before. Now they are home. 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., April 15, 1975--He agreed to trade his life story for a 
hamburger. 

But he never showed up, and I went looking for him in the back streets where 
Winston-Salem’s destitute drunks hang out. 

I finally found him in the county jail. He had wandered into a downtown store 
after drinking some wine, and the clerks had called the police. 

J.D. March was hauled off to jail--another arrest added to the more than 300 he 
has accumulated since the 1950s. 

March, who says he has been drinking for about 34 of his 50 years, has stood in 
court before and said he is a chronic alcoholic. But the treatments last only as long as 
he is off the streets. 

When March is sober, he reads. Books, newspapers, anything. Even if he has had a 
couple of pints of Roma Rocket, he will discuss politics, astronomy or history with 
anyone who will listen. 

His favorite part of a newspaper is the editorial page. 

And the cops who frequently arrest him say he is one of the best car mechanics in 
town. 

But his clothes are vintage Salvation Army, and he has to sleep wherever he can--in 
a charity haven or under a friendly awning. 

‘Tt didn’t bother me much the first few times I was in jail,”’ he says, “‘but I don’t 
like the confinement. 

‘TI prefer my freedom.” 

March has only an eighth-grade education, but the grammar is polished nearly 
perfect by reading. 

He says he would like to have been a military man or a lawyer if he had had the 
chance. 

One of his favorite topics is local court, where he has appeared before the judges 
more times than he can remember. 

His favorite judge is one who told March there was a job lined up for him if he 
could stay sober for ten days. 

He made it through eight. 

One of his least favorite judges gave him 30 days for contempt of court because he 
was drunk in his honor’s presence. 

“*T knew I[ had to be in court that morning, but I had a pint of wine in the O'Hanlon 
Building before I went to the courthouse. 

‘‘T had to sit there, and by the time they got around to my case, the wine was 
working and I had a little trouble standing up.” | 

March drinks anything from liquor to wine to shaving lotion to veneer thinner. The 
lotion and thinner he mixes with soft drinks or whatever he can find. 

Sometimes, when he is out of money, he might lift something that can be sold. 

He says he swiped a radio from the Journal and Sentinel building not too long ago, 
but the police caught him and made him put it back. 

““T figured they could afford to lose it,” he says. 

March says he considers himself “right of center” politically, and he favors harsh 
penalties for criminals. 


**T don’t really think of myself as a criminal.” he says. 

March had been in jail for about a week when he talked with me. 

‘It’s not so bad going without something to drink as long as I know there is 
nothing around, but if there was a bottle on that table, I’d probably drink it.’’ March 
says he knows the alcohol is bad for him, but once he starts drinking, he doesn’t 
worry about that. 

He had a family once, but the booze dissolved it, and he rarely hears from his 
relatives because they never know where he is. 

March was drunk one night before he was arrested, and someone hit him in the 
head and took his money. The cut over his eye had to be stitched, but it is healing. 

The robber got all his money. Sixty cents. 

‘*T don’t think anybody should completely give up hope on themselves. If they did, 
they wouldn’t see any reason to stick around. 

“Probably lots of other people have given up on me, but I can’t afford to give up 
on myself.” 


A Mayor Who Got Mad 


GERMANTOWN, ILL., Nov. 9, 1980--When Thomas Micheel gets cranked up on 
how the state is making the town dump chlorine and fluoride into its water supply, 
the feisty, ruddy-faced mayor gets hot. 

The more he talks, the redder of cheek he gets until he is, well, just plain boiling 
mad over the water. 

“That stuff’s poison,’ Micheel says, punctuating his contentions with the pointed 
end of scissors in his one-chair barbershop. ‘“They took God’s pure water and dirtied 
it. If God had meant for poison to be in the water, why didn’t he poison it from the 
word go?” 

The 97-year-old bantam rooster of a mayor (“I ran because the other two guys 
running didn’t grow up in Germantown. That’s no reflection on them, they just 
wasn't from here.’’) has waded into a fight with the Illinois Environmental Protection 
Agency. Illinois law requires all municipal water systems to treat water supplies with 
chlorine, a disinfectant, and fluoride, which helps prevent tooth decay. 

The law applies to every city, town and village in the state with a self-contained 
water system, the EPA says. That includes the four shallow wells that feed the hamlet 
of Germantown ("New census just in--1,177 citizens,’”’ the mayor says) in the flatlands 
of southern Illinois about 40 miles east of St. Louis. 

The EPA would have been quite happy to let Micheel scream as long and as loud 
as he wanted over water treatment, as long as the town obeyed the law. But the EPA 
wants to haul Micheel before a hearing, and possibly fine him up to $100,000, 
because he took matters into his own hands. 

In the spring, he disconnected the EPA-regulated chlorinator from the town’s 
water system and locked it in the town hall. The town drank illegal water for three 
months, until the EPA said it found bacteria in the water and installed another 
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system. 

“T did it,” he boasts. ‘I couldn’t live with my conscience as long as that dirty, 
rotton, stinking pollution was in the water.” 

Then he fired the water-plant operator who tipped off state officials and helped 
them install a new chlorinator. 

The chemicals, which scientists contend cleanse and fortify water, are back in 
Germantown’s water, the water-plant operator is back on the job, and Micheel still is 
holding forth to anyone who will listen. 

The law requiring chlorination and fluoridation of water supplies sets him to 
simmering. “‘America--land of the free. It’s not so free anymore,”’ he sniffs. 

But what really gets him steamed is the contention fluoride and chlorine ought to 
be in the water. 

‘“Fluoride’s one of the biggest rat killers there is,’’ he insists, arms pumping for 
extra force behind his words. “‘And chlorine, it oxidizes with the manganese naturally 
in Our water and eats up the cast-iron pipes. Imagine what it does to your intestines. 
It’s like drinking Clorox.” 

The dictionary does indeed list both substances as poisonous, but health 
departments across the country have been using both in moderate amounts for years 
to cleanse water and fight tooth decay. Federal and local environmental agencies 
have compiled mountains of test data showing how chlorine purifies polluted water, 
and how fluoride helps reduce tooth decay. 

Perfectly healthy, state officials say. 

‘*Basically, all public water systems are required to chlorinate to kill bacteria that 
might enter the distribution system, and to help determine the extent of any 
contamination,” says Roger Selburg of the Illinois EPA permits section. 

Use of the two substances is widespread but not always mandatory. In Missouri, 
for example, fluoridation is left up to each municipality, and while the state requires 
chlorination for most water supplies, it is not necessary for all systems such as deep 
wells, according to Bob Miller of the Missouri Department of Natural Resources. 

In Germantown, the village obeyed the law by starting chlorine and fluoride 
treatments in 1975. Micheel was elected about a year-and-a-half later, after 
campaigning on a platform that included getting the chemicals out of the water. 

Emblazoned on his campaign posters were his most recent formal photograph--his 
wedding picture from 1948--and the declaration that if he lost, he would hold no 
grudges but would “‘just go to my happy hunting and fishing grounds and forget it.” 

He won, he didn’t forget it, and the fight was on. 

It was mostly verbal and mostly from Micheel until he unhooked the chlorinator in 
April. He says he was merely a little too anxious--the Illinois House had passed a bill 
making chlorination and fluoridation optional, and he was convinced the Senate 
would follow suit because that body voted for an earlier similar but unsuccessful 
measure. 

But the Senate fooled him, rejecting the bill and leaving the mandatory law intact. 
‘“Low-down politics,’’ Micheel explains. 

Nowadays, presenting his case takes up a considerable amount of his time. 

He does it at monthly town meetings, where he has railed against the EPA and 
called some government folks “downright liars.” 

At a recent town meeting, he read publicly a letter to him from the town attorney 
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on the coming court hearing, with the attorney saying it was unclear whether the 
hearing was for him as mayor or as Thomas Micheel, citizen. Barely pausing to catch 
his breath, he also read the part where the attorney urged him to keep the letter 
confidential as a matter of attorney-client relations. 

“He didn’t like that too much,” says Micheel, who never put much faith in 
political ways. “‘I got too violent a temper on me, I know that. I ought to be able to 
control it, but I can’t,” he says, grinning. 

He holds forth at his barbershop down the road a piece in the neighboring village 
of Albers, where the claim to fame is “home of the Hootenanny.” His customers 
frequently get a full rundown on the fight, along with a trim and talcum powder on 
the back of the neck. 

“T think [ll take a night off and go over to Germantown for the next meeting,” 
says one customer. ‘‘Sounds like it’s better than watching football.” 

His style is as smooth as sandpaper, but Micheel is serious about the water issue. 
In his barbershop is a stack of pamphlets, newspaper clippings and letters, which he 
dispenses as other barbers hand out candy to kids who sit still. 

‘Keep that for yourself. I got plenty of copies,’ he says, handing a reporter a 
newspaper clipping headlined “‘Cancer linked to chlorinated drinking water.’ The 
story dealt with an unreleased study showing possible links between cancer and 
heavily chlorinated drinking water. 

If folks in big cities have to drink chlorinated water to kill bacteria, that’s their 
problem, he says, but there was nothing wrong with Germantown’s water in the first 
place. 

‘They say the chlorination is to kill water-borne diseases. From 1911, when the 
town laid the pipes, until 1975, nobody ever got typhoid or yellow fever. Germantown 
was known as having the best water in the county. People used to come here and take 
bottles home, and they’d say “You got WATER, man.’” 

No one argues that there is a dark sediment in Germantown’s water since 
chlorination reacted with manganese, a natural element found in the village’s heavy 
water. 

But while the EPA contends the water is perfectly safe and purer than before, 
Micheel says the community’s health is in jeopardy. 

“T wouldn’t think of drinking that water,” he says. “I got my own well.” 

The mayor admits that not everybody on the six-person town board agrees with his 
tactics and his theories, but he contends most of the town people are behind him. 

But about 50 residents jammed a town meeting in August to cheer the 
reinstatement of the town’s water operator, whom Micheel fired. 

“We're very thankful to the EPA for their protection,” said Dorothy Schurmann, a 
town resident. ““We have to decide if we want gray water or illness. 

‘The water here sometimes gets sediment, but it’s fine. It’s delicious. He’s got to 
stop talking about God’s pure water because man has polluted it,” she said. 

‘In this little town, we don’t make a big issue of it,” Mrs. Schurmann said. ‘““The 
mayor’s a hometown boy, and we may do our disagreeing in the grocery store. When 
he gets too far out, we yank him back in a little.”’ 

Lawrence Spirek, a member of the town board, agrees with the mayor in one 
respect but disagrees in another. 

‘TI think the feeling on the board is that we'd support an optional law for 
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chlorination, and I would go along with the mayor on taking it out if we could get 
materials to test the water regularly,” he says. 

‘But our board has never supported the removal of the chlorination machine 
because it was outside the law,”’ says Spirek, who categorizes the water as “‘slightly 
metallic tasting but still very good.” 

No hearing date has been set yet, and the EPA declines comment directly on the 
Germantown situation because of the pending action. 

But Micheel complains that not all towns in the state have been forced to 
chlorinate and fluoridate, and the EPA denies that. 

“Tf there are, then those towns are violating the regulations and shouldn’t be doing 
that,” says John Williams, an EPA attorney. Some water systems have been given 
extra time to comply with regulations because of money or other problems, Williams 
says, “but they applied for legal variances. They didn’t go out of their way like the 
mayor of Germantown did.” 

Reed W. Neuman, assistant attorney general for the state’s Environmental Control 
Division, said the hearing will be ‘“‘purely a civil matter. We're not seeking to get into 
the philosophy of chlorination.”’ 

Micheel vows to plead guilty to disconnecting the chlorinator, and he could be 
fined $10,000 and $1,000 for every day it was disconnected. That could come to as 
much as $100,000. 

‘“What’s the EPA complaining about? They got their chemicals back in,” Micheel 
says. 

And as for the possibility of a $100,000 fine? 

‘‘Aw, it don’t make no difference to me,” he grins. ‘How you gonna suck blood out 
of a turnip? I'll go to jail first. I don’t have much education--just eighth grade. All I 
got is guts, and that’s what it takes to fight the EPA. Guts. You write that down.” 
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EPILOGUE: In March 1981, Mayor Micheel was fined $850 by the State of 
Illinois, and he agreed not to interfere with the operation of the town’s water plant. 
But he didn’t change his mind. 


“I'd Love To Talk To You About That...” 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., Nov. 4, 1977--Edwin Duncan, Jr., a familiar face in 
bank board rooms and foreign climes, sits in his Sparta home these days unsmiling 
and waiting for another shoe to fall. 

Lately, for the former chairman of a bank which has $1 billion in assets, there have 
been enough shoes falling to fill a discount store. 

To carry the analogy further, one shoe that his defense lawyers tried on--but didn’t 
fit--was a gambit in court to compare Duncan’s treatment with that of Bert Lance, 
former Carter administration budget director, in the prosecution of Duncan on 


charges of mishandling bank funds. 

The issue is simmering in the courts. Attorneys for Duncan, former chairman of 
Northwestern Bank in Wilkesboro, have filed post-trial briefs in the past two weeks 
citing the Duncan trial judge’s refusal to hear material on the Lance case. 

It is still in the minds of Duncan’s friends. 

The Rev. Don Mimbs, pastor of the Sparta Presbyterian Church, which Duncan 
attends, says of Duncan: “The people here don’t see him as a criminal in the sense 
that he has stolen money or damaged anyone. He doesn’t owe the bank any money.” 

Referring to Lance, Mimbs called the situation ‘‘a double standard of our law, and 
that frightens me.” 

U.S. Attorney H.M. Michaux, who prosecuted Duncan, said last week there were 
differences between Duncan’s overdrafts and Lance’s, but he thinks the Lance affair 
“very well might have been handled differently” if the Duncan trial had come first. 

““We went ahead with ours despite the hoopla over the Lance situation,”’ said 
Michaux. 

Lance, confidant of President Jimmy Carter, quit his government job after 
scrutiny of his banking activities and is back in Georgia in private business. For 
Duncan, there has been an ouster by his bank’s board and a conviction on charges of 
mishandling bank money. Duncan also has been convicted on a charge of 
electronically spying on Internal Revenue Service agents, but no such allegation 
existed in the Lance episode. 

Duncan's trial on a third charge, bugging the FBI, is scheduled to begin Monday. 

Similarities between Lance, Georgia banker, and Duncan, former chairman of the 
fourth largest bank in North Carolina, are serveral: | 

Both are country boys who worked their way--with a little family help--to the top of 
banks in their states. Duncan’s father was a founder of Northwestern, and Lance 
married the daughter of the president of the Calhoun (Georgia) First National Bank. 
Both used their banking connections to spread their financial interests. Both men 
carry a middle-age spread and are given to bankers’ uniforms of dark suits. 

Both were involved in what detractors called abuse of overdraft privileges, 
although the money was repaid. Both were staunchly defended by their small-town 
neighbors. 

But Duncan, 50, faces up to 30 years in jail for mishandling bank funds after a 
federal court trial in Winston-Salem. 

Allegations against Lance involved overdrafts which reportedly peaked at more 
than $400,000. Duncan was charged with arranging a scheme by which his personal 
checks were held in the accounting department, paid from bank funds and then later 
debited to his account. 

Asked how he felt his case compared to that of Lance, Duncan said from his home 
in Sparta last week: “Id love to talk to you about that, but my lawyers tell me not 
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to. 
Duncan is free on bond, but he is not working and he pursues no hobbies. “I don’t 
have any free time. I’ve spent the past five or six weeks in court,” he said. 
Duncan's case developed coincidentally with the Lance affair last summer. 
Abouitthe time the comptroller of the currency was saying Lance’s overdrafts were 
ot grounds for prosecution, and President Carter was telling his old friend ‘Bert, 
n proud of you,’’ Duncan’s attorneys were getting ready for court. 
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Duncan was arrested on a sunny Saturday in July, when carloads of FBI agents 
flocked to Northwestern Bank’s headquarters in the little mountain town of 
Wilkesboro. 

He was charged with six counts of bank fraud in addition to the buggings, and he 
spent six days in jail before posting $10,000 cash bond. 

Duncan's attorneys pounced on Carter’s defense of Lance and, in a pre-trial brief, 
said Duncan is no more guilty of a criminal offense than Lance. “The startling 
difference between the two cases is the manner in which federal authorities treated 
them,”’ one attorney argued. ““Both gentlemen were doing no more than following 
ordinary and accepted banking practices. Neither should be prosecuted for a crime 
by reason of the way they handled their checking accounts.” 

U.S. District Judge Hiram Ward denied the petition for dismissal. ““We’ve learned 
from the Nixon case that even the president of the United States cannot authorize 
anyone to violate the law,”’ Ward said. 

When defense attorneys attempted to introduce newspaper reports of the Lance 
affair as evidence, Ward would have none of it. 

The Duncan case reached the White House at least once. At a breakfast meeting 
with reporters, presidential press secretary Jody Powell, after delivering a defense of 
Lance, sloughed off an inquiry about Dancan: “‘Is it proper to run a man (Lance) off 
who has done nothing to deserve it so some jerk in North Carolina can raise an 
irrelevant point?” 

There was at least one other Washington contact. Michaux wrote a letter to the 
Justice Department, discussing Duncan’s use of Lance as a defense and asking for 
advice. 

The answer was not long in coming. ““They told me to proceed as we planned. They 
said the distinctions were there,’ said Michaux. 

Michaux said after Duncan’s conviction that there was a crucial distinction 
between the overdrafts of the two: Lance’s overdrafts were charged to his account, 
and it was shown to be overdrawn. In Duncan’s arrangement more than $250,000 in 
checks were not charged to his account immediately but held in the bank’s 
accounting office. His personal account did not show that it was overdrawn. 

“The bank’s computer was programmed to kick his checks out so they were never 
debited to his account. It brings up an interesting question,’” Michaux said. 

‘‘Let’s assume Mr. Lance had died. With his overdrafts on his account, 
presumably the bank could collect from his estate. But with Mr. Duncan, there was 
nothing to show for it. The bank was left holding the bag. 

‘It’s a bit more serious. That’s not saying that both aren’t serious,’’ Michaux said. 

The Northwestern Bank was founded by Duncan’s father in 1937 in the family 
hometown of Sparta. Duncan took over when his father died and he nurtered it from 
a handful of branches to more than 175 offices. 

During the trial, the prosecution hammered on the point that Duncan misapplied 
bank money by using it for months at a time to pay his personal bills. 

A quiet man who sat expressionless through most of his trial, Duncan testified in 
his own defense and told the court, “I spent my life working for that bank, and I 
would do nothing to harm it intentionally.” 

And he, like Lance, said his bank had a liberal policy toward overdrafts. Th 
Northwestern Bank actually prided itself on allowing overdrafts, Duncan said. 
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Duncan’s attorneys also seized another defense that was used in the Lance debate- 
that their client had enough money from other sources to more than compensate for 
the overdrafts. 

But the U.S. District court jurors convicted Duncan on October 21 after hearing 
Judge Ward say that they must be convinced more than mere negligence was 
present--that Duncan must have converted bank money knowingly for his own use. 

Just two days prior to the conviction, Lance had discussed his own overdrafts at 
the annual convention of the American Bankers Association. 

Duncan’s attorneys filed for a new trial last week, citing several areas where they 
felt Ward had made mistakes. One of those was not allowing the debate over Lance’s 
bank affairs to be introduced. 

Their client had been convicted of “‘practices which the president of the United 
States found to be neither illegal nor unethical,” they said. 

Their motion was denied. 

Duncan has become a familiar figure around the federal courthouse in Winston- 
Salem, his slouching figure and black-rimmed glasses setting him apart from the 
parade of young lawyers and old judges who file through the building. 

When his trial was in progress, he would spend two or three nights a week in 
Winston-Salem and then drive 60 miles through the Blue Ridge foothills to his wife 
and children in Sparta. He cannot leave the federal district which includes his 
hometown and the trial site in Winston-Salem. When he was arrested, authorities 
took his passport. 

Lance’s neighbors in Calhoun, Georgia, gave him a rousing welcome when he 
returned from Washington after resigning as budget director. 

Perhaps unknowingly, the 2,000-person community of Sparta added another link 
to the parallels between the two men last Sunday when they held “Edwin Duncan 
Day.” 

They gave him a plaque inscribed, “Presented to Edwin Duncan, Jr. for 
outstanding contributions to Alleghany County.” 

One speaker said, ““This ‘bad boy’ still has a lot of friends. These people have jobs 
because of him and his father.”’ 

Duncan said little except that he was touched. 

He has been reluctant to talk in court or out since his arrest, in contrast to Lance, 
but he broke his silence once during the tedious trial with a line that could have come 
straight from Bert. 

Duncan walked up to a group of reporters and said, “Are you fellas getting as tired 
of this as | am?” 
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EPILOGUE: Duncan was convicted in November 1977 of misapplying bank 
money, tape-recording conversations of federal tax agents investigating his bank, and 
conspiring to tape-record FBI agents. He was sentenced to three years in federal 
prison, and he began serving time a few weeks later. He is now free. 

Lance, meanwhile, underwent a widely publicized trial in 1980 on charges of bank 
fraud. In April 1980, after a 16-week trial on nine counts of fraud, he was acquitted. 
Lance resumed a prominent public life in Georgia, serving as chairman of the 
state‘s Democratic party. 


A Voice On The Radio 

CHARLOTTE, N.C., May 10, 1977--It’s five minutes past midnight, and Larry 
James is off to work. With the flip of a switch, he cranks up a turntable and slides 
into ““Mobile Boogie,’ by Hank Williams, Jr. 

Midway through the record, the first telephone call of the night comes. 

‘“Hey Larry, how you doin’? I’m ’n 18-wheeler down here in, let’s see, Palm Valley, 
Florida. I listen to you all night, and I'll tell you one thing, you doing a fine thing for 
truck drivers ’cause it keeps us awake all night long.” 

The phone lights blink again, this time from closer to home. 

“Hey, Larry, you play a record for me?”’ 

‘Sure, where you callin’ from?”’ 

‘‘T’m over here off South Boulevard, just layin’ in bed.” 

So it goes for Larry James, all-night disc jockey on WBT radio in Charlotte. 

Six nights, or mornings, a week, from midnight to 6 a.m., the 33-year-old “radio 
personality,” as he prefers to be called, sends a blend of country music, humor and 
chatter up and down the East Coast. 

His show is aimed for the night people: insomniacs, night watchmen, nurses. And 
truck drivers. Especially truck drivers. 

With his station’s powerful night signal, and working in a city that is second only to 
Chicago in truck traffic, the role of the truckers’ friend is a natural. 

He meets them when they top the Blue Ridge Mountains at 3 a.m., dead tired and 
waiting for a familiar voice while they coast into Charlotte. He glides down I-95 with 
them on the Florida runs, up the turnpikes toward Boston. 

‘You know, I’ve been doing this here for, it'll be two years in September, I never 
had taken a truck trip till last year, when the station worked it out with a truck line to 
let me ride up to Baltimore with them. I'll tell you one thing, those guys work hard 
for their living.” 

The voice, when the microphone is off, is mellow but soft, filtering out from behind 
a brown beard that most of his fans might be shocked to see. 

Like all faceless voices from radio, Larry James is an image created in the minds of 
his fans, and few of them picture them as he is--beard, tinted glasses, swept-back hair 
falling over the collar, the beginnings of a spare tire around the waist. 

“T’m a little shy of making personal appearances for that reason,”’ he said. “People 
tend to visualize Robert Redford.”’ 

He is a radio personality first, a truckers’ friend second. 

‘‘T’ve been in radio since I was about 16, working in Columbus, Georgia; Jackson, 
Mississippi; Jacksonville, Florida; Mobile...”’ 

Two years in one place is a long time for some radio people, and he talks about 
shooting for “‘a major market--where the big money is,’ moving his wife and five 
children again. 

“Yea, I’ve got five kids, 10 months old to 12 years. My wife had twins 10 months 
ago. It’s not too bad working at night like this. 

‘*T see the kids as much as a normal father. I get home before they go to school, and 
I’m finished sleeping by the time they get home. My wife stays up at night and listens 
to me. She’s usually up with the babies, anyway.” 

On the air, his voice deepens and projects, but he retains enough southern manner 
to sound like a good buddy to his listeners. 


They call long distance and ask for songs, tell him their troubles. Some call so often 
he recognizes their voices. 

One night recently, he said, a nurse in Pennsylvania called in just to tell that voice 
on the radio that her husband had left her and she had taken a bottle of pills. 

He talked to the woman long enough to find out where she worked and called the 
police. The woman had to be taken to a hospital but later called to thank him, he 
said. | 

‘You have to be everything including a counselor to these night people,” he said. 
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EPILOGUE: In August 1981, Larry James left WBT in Charlotte to continue his 
radio career in his hometown of Columbus, Georgia. He later worked briefly for a 
station in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, and then settled in Mobile, Alabama, where 
he played “oldies” on the morning show on radio station WWAX. 


Surf Sounds 


‘Now the boardwalk’s deserted, there's nobody down by the shore; 
And the Ferris wheel ride isn’t turning around any more. 

The heat wave and the crowds are just old news 

But I’ve still got some sand in my shoes.” 


The Drifters, circa 1963, copyright Atlantic Records 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., Feb. 19, 1979--The nearest summer beach is 175 miles and 
several months away. 

But the music rolls out of the jukebox like a wave, rushing its devotees to their 
special world--the beach. 

It is beach music, or in classic disc jockey lingo, golden oldies, sounds of the surf. 

It is the Drifters, Tams, Prophets, Willie Tee--names that ring nary a bell for most. 
But those artists are memory merchants for Southerners who came of age, or who 
delight in fending off age, at the beach. 

The beach--not Miami or Malibu or Waikiki, but the Carolinas coast. 

And that music, with its performers and its trappings and its memories, is riding a 
high tide of popularity these days. 

Across North Carolina and South Carolina, there are beach bars, beach music 
concerts, radio shows featuring the music, even a gubernatorially proclaimed “‘Bill 
Pinckney Day” in Southern Carolina honoring a 53-year-old, still-singing member of 
the original Drifters. 

In Charlotte, hotbed of beach enthusiasm despite a three-hour drive to the Mecca 
of Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, there is a fledgling magazine devoted entirely to 
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beach music and a weekly radio show hosted by one Sandy Beach. 

There were two popular “beach club” nightspots in town until one burned 
recently. The surviving establishment offers the Coasters, Embers and others on the 
jukebox, an outside patio for warm-weather dancing and cookouts, even lessons in 
the shag--a jitterbug-like dance coming back into its own. 

“The shag was hot in Statesville 10 years ago--it’s hot again!” proclaims a 
magazine ad for a Statesville nightclub. 

The Drifters put on a twenty-sixth anniversary show in Columbia, South Carolina, 
recently and packed the house, with a few politicians sprinkled through the audience 
of mostly middle-class whites in their 20s and 30s. 

‘It was incredible,” says Harry Turner, a 36-year-old insurance salesman and 
beach aficionado from Spartanburg, South Carolina. *‘When Bill Pinckney walked 
on stage, he got a standing ovation. When they went into ‘““There Goes My Baby” 
(circa 1959), there were people dancing in the aisles. It was just amazing.” 

The obvious questions to the uninitiated are just what is beach music, why do 
people like it and who the heck wants sand in their shoes, anyway? 

Like everything, beach music has its experts. 

They will tell you this music is not to be confused with the California surfing music 
of the 1960s. That’s like calling a Maine lobster a Louisiana crayfish. 

It is, the consensus has it, a collection of mostly old records with few musical or 
lyrical consistencies except that it all became popular, and stays popular, at the 
Carolinas coastal resorts inhabited primarily by the young. 

The music just brings back some awfully nice times, the experts say. 

‘Everybody who grew up around here really grew up at Myrtle Beach,” says Tom 
Wicker, 29, owner of a beach-oriented bar in Charlotte. His reference is to a relatively 
small resort town on the South Carolina coast, a summer haven for young people. 

“The beach was the first time most kids got away from home, the first real fling,” 
says Wicker. ‘““On Easter weekend, the beach was the biggest thing on the East Coast, 
and the music brings all that back.”’ 

Chris Beachley (he swears his last name is genuine and merely coincidental to the 
topic at hand) runs a record shop in Charlotte and publishes a magazine on beach 
music. 

“Tt’s really hard to explain beach music to somebody who didn’t grow up going to 
Myrtle Beach,” says Beachley, 30. 

‘Basically there are two kinds--dancing music and just listening music, beach 
party stuff that makes people go crazy because it reminds them of the beach.” 

His brother, Beachley says, immediately drifts off into remembrances of his first 
close encounter with a woman at the beach when he hears ‘“There Goes My Baby” by 
the Drifters. 

The classic beach tunes were originally done in the 1950s and early ’60s, frequently 
by black performers who played for youthful white audiences at segregated beaches. 

With a few exceptions, such as “Sand in My Shoes”’ and “Under the Boardwalk” 
(circa 1963), the music is not about the beach. 

It is about love (“With This Ring,”’ Platters), lost love (“I’ve Been Hurt,”’ Tams) or 
the female gender ("39-21-46 Shape,’ Showmen). There are good-times tunes (“Be 
Young, Be Foolish, Be Happy,’ Tams) and not-so-good-times tunes (‘Lonely 
Teardrops,” Jackie Wilson). 
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The music and words are simple, coming from the days before protest songs and 


hard rock. 

It takes a diligent search to find social significance in lyrics such as “‘Under the 
boardwalk, out of the sun--Under the boardwalk, we'll be having some fun,” or 
“Ooh, ooh, ooh Miss Grace, satin and perfume and lace--The minute I saw your face, 
I knew I loved you.” 

“The lyrics are simple, easy to understand. The popularity comes from the 
memories they (listeners) put on the old songs,’ says Maurice Williams, a 38-year-old 
performer and writer who cut a beach classic called “Stay” back in 1960. Williams, 
who lives in Charlotte, still performs regularly with his group, the Zodiacs, and he 
says beach music has steadily gained in popularity in recent years. 

‘*Tt’s amazing how college kids are tuned in to beach music,”’ says Williams. ““We 
play a lot of universities in the Southeast, and I don’t care what else we do, we’ve got 
to play the beach music for them.” 

Bob Whitman is a Charlotte bar owner who ran a beach club until it burned down 
recently. 

‘We've got people who come in and sit and listen to one or two songs,” he says. 
‘One man used to bring his married sons and daughters in and they all had their 
songs.” 

When Whitman’s place went up in flames, one of the things that burned was an 
authentic street marker from Myrtle Beach. 

‘Brought in by a slightly overzealous beach fan,’’ Whitman says. 

Pinckney, a Drifter since 1953, says disco dancing and music have helped beach 
music because dancing has always been popular at the beach. 

‘*This is not the nostalgia stuff from the ‘50s. Fats Domino is nostalgia, but he’s not 
beach. It’s just music from groups that played the beach when folks were growing 
up,” Pinckney said in a telephone interview from Miami, where his Drifters were 
performing recently. 

There is demand enough for beach music to keep Williams, Pinckney and other 
performers on the road regularly. Indeed, there has been enough interest to spawn 
competition: there are five groups currently billing themselves as the Drifters, two or 
three touring as the Platters and three or four as the Coasters. 

They play for fans who dream in February of propping their feet up on a porch 
rail, sipping a cold one and watching the summertime world go by; fans who care not 
one whit for snow in their shoes. 

They’d rather have sand. 


A Nearly Naked Lady 


RALEIGH, N.C., Oct. 14, 1973--The Sanford Jaycees love her. 

The good old boys from around Raleigh, the college guys in their windbreakers, 
the suited businessmen, everybody loves her. They love her when she comes out on 
the two-foot high stage, with the music belting from the jukebox hidden behind the 
curtain and the strobes working a little faster, flashing off the silver sequins on her 


black bikini. 

When she finally takes off the top, the whoops and applause make her smile, and 
everybody smiles back because everybody in The Keg loves Peggy Seagull. 

Seagull? 

‘As in Jonathan Livingston,” she said earlier, before the Sanford Jaycees finished 
their meeting in Raleigh and decided to go to The Keg--a nightclub featuring topless 
dancers--to see Peggy, Susie and Cindy dance. 

Before some 70 males sardined their way into the tables, flashing lights and Day- 
Glo posters that is The Keg, Peggy Seagull sat in the cluttered little office near the 
door and talked about herself. 

Dressed in something akin to lounging pajamas, pink with big blue flowers, and a 
skinny silver necklace, she said Seagull was, of course, not her real name. 

““T don’t use my real name because my parents live around here, and even though 
they know what I do, the neighbors might not like it.”’ 

What Peggy does is dance topless under glaring lights four or five times a night, 
five nights a week. The job, she says, pays very well. 

‘““A dancer actually works about an hour and a half a night and gets around $25 or 
$30 for it.” 

The 23-year-old former ballet student says there are other opportunities to make 
money. 

“If I go out among the customers, I get propositioned every time I turn around. 
The offers, she says, are from $50 to $1,000 for one night, and they come mostly from 
business types, away from their wives. 

She says she has thought of taking up some of the offers, but they remained just 
thoughts because “the ends didn’t justify the means.” 

She plays the role of interviewee well, and the answers come quickly. 

‘“T started dancing topless because my husband was the manager of this club, and | 
did it to help him out.” 

Her parents didn’t think too kindly of this guy luring their daughter into a life of 
Bible-belt decadence, but that’s irrelevant now since she has only a former husband. 

From three feet away, most of Peggy Seagull is enshrouded in the big blue flowers 
on pink, and she does not appear to have a preponderance of the things that topless 
dancers are supposed to be noted for. She says she doesn’t even know her own 
measurements. 

“Tt’s not really the body or a big chest that makes a good dancer. It’s being able to 
make people forget their problems. Guys come in here after a hard day or with all 
sorts of problems, and they want to forget it. A smile or a good show can help them 
forget.” 

Is this kind of dancing an art? 

‘Absolutely. It’s more than just taking off clothes. I’m not a stripper.” 

Peggy says she is not out to cater the male ego sexually; she’s out just to entertain. 
The sexual part of her dance is secondary to the form of the dance, she says, and even 
if the state permitted it, she would not dance bottomless. 

‘You have to leave something for the imagination.”’ 

Almost showtime. Peggy Seagull, the girl who used to sing with a rock group in 
high school and in Ethiopia (“My husband was there with the Navy”’) and the girl 
who wants to get into professional acting, is about ready to face her audience. 
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One last question. Why? 

‘‘T want the money to travel. And, it’s fun. But I’ve been doing this for about nine 
months, and I don’t plan to do it much longer.” 

On this Thursday night, the Sanford Jaycees have yet to arrive and pay their $3 to 
the bored girl who sits at the door. Peggy smiles her way through the sparse early 
audience and disappears behind the red curtains near the bar. Cindy, a skinny girl 
with limp brown hair, is on stage to follow the club’s formula: two songs with the top 
on, two with it off, then a quick exit to the dressing room. © 

Scattered applause and beer mugs being raised in the light mark her finish. Susie, 
not quite so skinny but with more limp brown hair, alternately shuffles, prances and 
gyrates to two songs, then casually strips off the top of her purple Day-Glo costume. 
Two records later, she leaves. 

Peggy comes on after her first record has started. The Sanford Jaycees are just 
getting into their first beers, and Phillip (“Please don’t use my last name’’) the 
Bartender moves his short, chubby body to keep the beer flowing. Steve the 
Lightman stands at the end of the bar and flips switches to play with the intensity and 
flashing speed of the lights on Peggy. 

Red and white lights flash through the tiles of the stage, and yellow, red and black 
lights shine in her face. There isn’t as much beer drinking and going to the bathroom 
now. They are actually watching her. 

**She’s the best in Raleigh, says Phillip the Bartender. 

Susie, daughter of a country musician whose name fades without recognition, 
echoes Phillip the Bartender. 

‘‘She’s the best dancer around. She looks so innocent up there, and the crowd lowes 
her. We're like one big family here, and she has really helped me through some rough 
times.” 

Even Phillip the Bartender is moving to the Dobbie Brothers, “China Grove” now 
and glancing at the stage when he is not fishing a can of beer out of the cooler. 

In the light, she looks different. The lights and the distance and the smoke hide the 
small scar near her mouth. She looks taller, and her hair is streaked blond instead of 
brown. 

Peggy dances into the faces of the ringside sitters. She looks down and smiles as her 
hands move up from her waist to her chest. The crowd yells its approval. The 
applause for her starts before the fourth record has died. Whispers and grins amongst 
the ringside sitters. 

‘“She’s awright!”’ booms from the other side of the stage. Music dies and a hum of 
voices takes its place. 

Tonight is amateur night at The Keg, and the regular dancers will get to sit out one 
or two of their five scheduled sets. 

Ted Farrell, owner of the place, will later try to cajole a tipsy middle-aged woman 
onto the stage to dance topless in competition for $50. He will fail, but now he talkes 
about Peggy Seagull and his business. 

‘We are number one in personnel,”’ he says, ‘“‘and Peggy is the best dancer around. 
Personality-wise she’s just beautiful, and professionally I haven’t seen a chick like 
her. She can dance to everything, even the Star Spangled Banner.” 

Farrell says it takes a lot to make a good topless dancer. 

‘‘Measurements are not everything. A 73-inch chest is no good. It’s personality and 
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being able to get along with people. These folks are looking for a good time, and 
maybe we can make them smile. Peggy can.” 


A Good OF Boy Who Didn't Go Hollywood 


SHELBY, N.C., June 26, 1980--Tucked away amid the rolling woodlands of 
Cleveland County, sheltered in this land of good ol’ boys and just plain folks, is Earl 
Owensby’'s answer to Hollywood. 

Owensby is a local boy, from just down the road in Cliffside, who decided a few 
years back that he wanted to make movies. 

Never mind that Hollywood, with its actors, producers and technicians was 3,000 
miles and philosophical light years away from Shelby. Never mind that Owensby had 
never worked in movies, let alone made them himself. 

Never mind that critics and the Hollywood establishment panned Owensby's 
movies. His audience, “grassroots, bluecollar Americans, has made him rich enough 
so that Hollywood now knows who Earl Owensby is. 

What the 44-year-old former Marine is lord over is the largest independent 
production studio on the East Coast, maybe in the whole country outside of 
Hollywood. He owns it, he runs it, he occasionally stars in his own movies, and he 
lives out his dreams. 

“Td say maverick would be a proper word for me,’ Owensby said during an 
interview at the 112-acre complex that houses his family, his production facilities and 
five sound stages, his eight trucks, 19 cars and two airplanes. 

‘“T don’t know of an independent producer that owns his own complex; | don't 
know of one that doesn't live by the rules of the Hollywood system. I don't desire to 
live by the rules of that system,” he declared. 

Since 1973, when Owensby launched his first movie project, his studio has 
produced 14 full-length feature films, most filmed at his complex between Shelby and 
Boiling Springs. He had money when he got into the movie game from a string of 
prior movie ventures, but his films have made him a lot richer. 

Indeed, he got into the business and he stays in it for one reason--“‘to make money. 
Anybody who says that’s not his goal wouldn't be honest,” he said. 

‘‘T don’t know if I’m a millionaire. | own 14 motion pictures and a complex worth 
$5 million. So I assume I’m a millionaire,” said this ruggedly handsome son of the 
western North Carolina hills, flashing a good-ol'-boy grin with his perfect white teeth. 
He ran a hand through his tousled, recently manicured brown hair for effect. 

Casual. Laid back. Laughing all the way to the bank. 

Owensby’s reason for starting his movie business in Cleveland County is simple--it 
is home, it is where he wanted to live and work. 

His reason for success is also simple. 

‘‘T go for grassroots, blue-collar Americans. That's what I come from, just good old 
folks,” he said, stretching his feet out on the sea-blue carpet that blends with the sky- 
blue walls in his office. 

‘Tt’s built on entertainment and escapism. There's nothing artsy, craftsy about my 
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movies. I don't have the ability to do an artsy film.” 

What he usually does is take a simple plot, mix in a few actors--mostly unknowns-- 
spice it up with a lot of car crashes and shooting, back it up with the twang of country 
music, and it sells. 

Maybe not in big cities, maybe not with the critics, but it sells with the audience he 
aims for. 

The worst he has done on a picture, he said, is double his money. 

His movies follow through with their grassroots theme from the titles ‘Death 
Driver.” ‘““Buckstone County Prison’’) to the story lines (‘a minister hell-bent on 
vengeance in “Black Sunday’’) to the unknown actors such as William T. Hicks and 
Johnny Popwell who populate his films. 

The first movie was “Challenge,” where a “‘fella’s family gets bumped off, he goes 
out and blows everybody away, takes the law in his hands the good ol’ American 
way. The flick starred Earl Owensby. 

His most successful picture so far has been “Living Legend,” the story of a 
troubled but wildly popular singer who seemed to be modeled after Elvis Presley to 
many viewers. The star was Earl Owensby. 

He doesn't claim his movies are great cinematic works of art. But he does make it 
clear that he has fun doing those movies, they make him a lot of money, and he 
relishes the role of movie-making maverick outside the Hollywood set. 

Owensby has three new movies nearing production now, each with a budget of 
about $1 million. 

“Tl do this until I get tired of it, then I'll do BOrCIEI else,” he said, “like maybe 
go into automobile manufacturing. " 


The Comedian 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., Oct. 8, 1975--For 50 years, Art Watts has smeared 
stuff on his face. 

First it was greasepaint makeup. Then it was burnt cork to create a shining black 
face (“‘you made a big wide mouth and worked back from there’). 

These days, Watts gets by with buffing on a little baby powder before the spotlight 
hits him onstage at the traveling Broadway Playgirls Burlesque Show--a fixture on 
the carnival midway at the Dixie Classic Fair now running here. He is the show’s 
resident top banana, an old-style vaudeville comic. 

“The powder keeps the shine of the lights off,’ Watts said, picking up a jar of 
powder from a table in his dressing room. The table was actually a painted board 
stretched across some loudspeaker cabinets, and the dressing room was actually the 
curtained-off rear of a flatbed truck parked at the Winston-Salem fairgrounds. 

Off-stage, Arthur M. Watts, 67, looks like grandpa was supposed to look--Santa 
Claus-white hair, a little portly and short, black-rimmed glasses, and a mouth that 
laughs more easily than it frowns. 

But onstage, in his smashed hat, baggy pants and slack suspenders, you know he’s 


not Grandpa. Old Gramps would never talk like THAT. 

‘Did you see the [female anatomy deleted] on that girl?” he asks the men who have 
packed the benches in front of the tent. They see her, and they answer his question 
with chortles. 

His finger singles out a man in the audience, and he lets fly with a string of raw 
names. The men chortle a little more, and the few women scattered in the audience 
smile. 

‘You have to stay on the borderline,” Watts said of his jokes and routines. 

‘Everything has to have a double meaning.” 

While in Panama several years ago, Watts created a routine that lives or dies on its 
double meanings. He recites a cigarette ““commercial”’ that consists of names and 
slogans of cigarettes blended in a unique way. The punchline (“It’s what’s up front 
that counts) sets the benches to rocking. 

‘“‘We can’t use the old vaudeville stuff,’ Watts said. “It would just be too corny.”’ 

Watts knows about vaudeville because he has kicked around theaters and 
backstages since he ran away to join a medicine show 50 years ago. 

He goes back to the days when burlesque did not mean a strip show. 

“When I was working during the depression, we were the poor man’s opera. It was 
a clean show, and the comic was the star. We had as many as 25 to 30 people onstage 
during the show.” 

The Broadway Playgirls show, where Watts has played for four years, features 
strippers. The comedy comes between the peelings. But Watts maintains that people 
have the wrong idea about show people, especially burlesque performers. 

The strippers are all married, he said. The people in the show travel together, see 
each other in the vacation months and they are friends. 

‘Some people with the carnival might not live as good a life as I'd like them to, but 
they're good people,” Watts said. 

In the old days, Watts played a variety of comic style--tramps, eccentrics and (his 
specialty) black-face. 

‘Of course we can’t do that any more, but the people used to love it. When we were 
on stage in black-face, we weren’t allowed to touch the white women. That’s how far 
it went, but we didn’t ridicule anybody.” 

Watts played on the fringes of the big time, appearing with comics who later 
became stars. 

‘Forrest Tucker [a television actor best known for ‘F Troop’| used to be my 
straight man,” Watts said. 

Now the foil of his jokes is his wife, Norma Jean. He married her 27 years ago, 
after a divorce. He thought Norma Jean was 24. She was 17, and that was about the 
last joke she ever got on him. 

She feeds him lines that he crunches on for a while as saltines, then spits them out 
in the form of Ritz crackers. 

‘IT always have a theme, but I like to ad lib, let it drift, and she’s great for that.” 

During the off-season, Watts and his wife share a ranch in Mountain Home, 
Arkansas. The ranch is a sort of reward for all those years on the road, sometimes in 
front of hostile audiences. (““The ones in upstate New York are the worst--they just sit 
there and stare at you,” Watts said.) 

But during the fair season, the Watts share a makeshift dressing room backstage, 
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and a 16-foot trailer is home. 

‘'T never made the big time,” Watts said. 

‘‘T never was a star. It used to be the big thing was to play the Palace in New York. 
I never made it. Maybe I wasn’t good enough.”’ 


Here She Is 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., Oct. 21, 1980--There, in the middle of a department store, was a 
celebrity. 

There, amid the clink of colliding shopping carts and the wail of bored babies, was 
SOMEBODY. 

There she was--right between the deodorant and perfume counters--Miss America 
1981. 

Twenty-one-year-old Susan Powell, crowned Miss America seven weeks ago, was 
in St. Louis Monday dispensing autographs and charm at two local Venture stores as 
a promotion for Venture and the Gillette Co. 

Housewives carrying toddlers, businessmen smiling self-consciously, high school 
kids flashing smiles full of braces--they all lined up to get autographed pictures and a 
few words from Miss America. 

Why? 

‘‘Because,”’ explained Carl Sensabough of St. Louis, “‘she is Miss America.”’ 

‘‘Because,’’ said a middle-aged woman, “I wanted to be Miss America when I was 
little.”’ 

The world may be in a turmoil, but Miss America can still draw a crowd. 

Before Miss Powell became Miss America, she was a drum majorette and 
cheerleader in high school, and once she played the national anthem on trumpet for 
President Jimmy Carter in her hometown of Elk City, Oklahoma. Her resume makes 
no secret of her measurements: 35-24-35. 

Some things don’t change. 

Miss America always travels with a chaperone, and even when someone plops a 
crying baby on her lap or some man joshes her about sitting on his lap, she is always 
nice. 

So, Miss Powell, doesn’t your hand get awfully sore after signing hundreds of 
autographs a day? 

‘No, it’s in good shape by now. But thanks for asking.” 

Since being crowned in early September, Miss Powell has logged more than 30,000 
travel miles and worked seven days a week. She will keep up that schedule for a year, 
living out of a suitcase except for two weeks off at Christmas. In return, she gets 
thousands of dollars worth of scholarships and gifts. 

In other words, being Miss America is a job. 

“It’s a job, but it’s work that I love,” said Miss Powell, resting between autograph 
sessions. “It’s much better than I thought it would be.” 

In a stylish blue suit, makeup perfectly in place, she sat for four hours Monday, 
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signing autographs and talking and making people happy. 

Judy Houdeshell of Crestwood stood in line with her 4-year-old daughter, Sondra, 
because little Sondra sat up this year to watch all of the Miss America pageant. 

‘When it was over,” Mrs. Houdeshell remembered, *‘she said ‘Mommy, some day 
I’m going to grow up and be Miss America, and you'll be so proud of me.’ Then she 
fell asleep.” 

Sondra had her picture taken with Miss America, one of countless flashbulb 
explosions aimed at Miss Powell Monday. 

“T think,” said Venture stockkboy Dave Downs, “I'll get my picture with her 
blown up into a poster. She’s a beautiful woman.”’ 

Over and over and over, a monotone voice on the public address system told 
shoppers to “come meet the 1981 Miss America, Susan Powell, in person...in the 
health and beauty department. Come in, say hello and talk to Susan Powell.” People 
searching for bargains in everything from coffee makers to kitty litter, paused to 
gawk. 

If she got tired of all that, Susan Powell didn’t say so. Because she is Miss America. 


ACME, Inc. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. Feb. 22, 1981--There’s this coyote, see, out in the desert craving 
that fleet-of-foot feast--a road-runner. 

As day dawns the wily coyote is strapping a genuine ACME Corp. rocket (we know 
it’s a product of the ubiquitous ACME Corp. because it says so on the box that the 
rocket came in) on his back in hopes of being able to go as fast as, and thereby catch, 
the roadrunner. 

The coyote hears the roadrunner blazing across the desert, lights the rocket fuse 
and he’s off, blazing across the sands himself. Grinning diabolically, he gets close to 
the roadrunner, but just as it’s within his grasp (there’s a metaphor for life in there 
somewhere), the roadrunner brakes at the brink of a cliff and the coyote goes flying 
out into nothingness, finally smacking into the desert floor in a poof of dust. 

Seconds later, the coyote is opening yet another box from the ACME Corp. and 
starting the whole thing over again. 

Charles M. “Chuck” Jones has spent 50 years making scenes such as that one 
come to life in animated cartoons and relishing every minute of it. Jones, who 
Wednesday spoke at Washington University, is an artist and a film director who 
chose to devote his time and talents to cartoons. 

Maybe “‘cartoon” is too simple a word to describe Jones’ life work. Animated 
extravaganza or Saturday-morning cinema may be better. 

Take, for example, the 1950s Jones cartoon called ‘“‘What’s Opera, Doc?” 
featuring a rabbit called Bugs Bunny and a little bald man named Elmer Fudd 
singing their lines to the music of nineteenth century composer Richard Wagner. 

Jones, a soft-spoken grandfatherly type, directed and helped draw nearly 300 
“Merrie Melodies” and “Loony Tunes” cartoons, produced by Warner Brothers 
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Studios and considered by many animation experts to be the class of the field. 

And, to coin a phrase, that’s not all, folks. 

He created the characters of Roadrunner and Wil E. Coyote. He also had a hand in 
the births of Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck, Elmer Fudd, and other funny folk who’ve 
made generations laugh. 

Jones’ cartoons are still shown on television, and they still draw audiences of 
children who laugh as Elmer Fudd tries to catch “that kwazy wabbit” and audiences 
of big people who laugh at the puns and intricate gags they never noticed as kids. 

Jones, a reedy 68-year-old sporting a thin gray beard and a little brown bow tie, 
talked about animation and showed a couple of cartoons to about 250 people in 
Graham Chapel at the university. Most of his listeners were mere fantasies 
themselves when Jones and his cohorts were developing animation in the 1930s and 
"40s. 

‘*We were making those features for ourselves. There were no [television] ratings to 
tell us what was funny,” Jones said. ““Mostly, they made us laugh.” 

Jones has been working since the earliest days of film animation, when someone 
discovered that a series of drawings could come alive if each drawing was slightly 
different and the series was filmed at a fixed speed. An even more amazing discovery 
was that an artist could get paid handsomely for making a rabbit move and say 
‘“What’s up, Doc.” 

He and a staff of artists and writers turned out 5,000 hand-drawn pictures 
for a six-minute cartoon, with an artist rarely producing more than 20 seconds 
of film in a week. The cartoons were made for theaters, back when moviegoers were 
warmed up for the main feature with a cartoon or two, and the cartoons had to be as 
entertaining as the movies. 

Cartoons produced today, in contrast, use about half as many pictures, churned 
out on an artwork assembly line. Because creative corners are cut, characters open 
and close their mouths mechanically, never cock a quizzical eyebrow and never cast a 
shadow. 

That riles the man who gave a coyote the gift of grinning. 

‘You have to believe the characters are real,” Jones said. “Bugs always stands 
with all his weight on one leg because that’s the way a self-assured, extremely 
confident person stands, and that’s the way Bugs is. 

‘Daffy, on the other hand, stands with his weight over both feet and always looks 
like he’s ready for flight because he’s never quite sure what’s going on.” 

Jones and his comrades gave life and personality to their characters, and they gave 
them free run of fantasy. Daffy Duck and a Martian shoot it out with space guns--one 
labeled a disintegrating gun and the other, of course, an integrating gun. And the 
coyote has the advantage of the ACME Corp., a mail-order outfit that just happens to 
have in stock whatever the coyote needs for his roadrunner--catching schemes-- 
earthquake pills (the fine print says “Note: has no effect on roadrunners”’), huge 
blimps, rocket cars... 

Funny stuff, but also a commentary on the industrialization of the 1940s and 
1950s. 

‘“‘We figured there must be this huge factory out there in the desert making all this 
stuff,’ Jones said, ‘““The thing is, money never changes hands. It’s just there.”’ 

Warner Brothers stopped producing “Merrie Melodies” and “Loony Tunes’’ in 


the early 1960s, but an occasional special is produced and the old cartoons are still 
shown on television, usually Saturday mornings. Jones works independently now as a 
director and animator, in a Hollywood office marked by a sign saying, ““The ACME 
Corp. We make fine ACMEs.”’ 

He gets no royalties from reruns of Warner Brothers cartoons. ‘Creating them-- 
that’s a nice term--was our job. They didn’t belong to us, they belonged to the 
studio,” he said. 

But some people have railed against those cartoons as being too violent for 
children, what with the coyote getting banged up all the time and various other rough 
stuff befalling other characters for the sake of gags. One group, the National 
Coalition on Television Violence, branded ““The Bugs Bunny-Roadrunner Show” 
currently on Saturdays as the most violent show on the tube, with an average of 50 
violent acts an hour. 

Well,” sniffed Jones, “those pictures weren’t made for children. They were made 
for anybody who would laugh at them. And secondly, they weren’t made for 
television. They were made to be shown in theaters. Our work is better than that 
spastic stuff being produced today. 

‘‘And besides,” he said with a slightly wily grin, “nobody ever hurts the coyote, he 
only hurts himself with his stunts. And he can stop doing that any time he wants to.”’ 


Where Life Is An Endless Left-Hand Turn 


CHARLOTTE, N.C., Oct. 11, 1978--We blew out of the fourth turn like a 
handkerchief caught up in a hurricane. 

‘“‘How fast are we going now?” It was more of scream than a question. 

Tim Flock mouthed words that couldn’t be heard over the engine. 

‘*About a hundred and thirty-five miles an hour.” 

A mile in less than 30 seconds. On the ground. In a car, yet. 

I debated whether to seek deliverance from my guardian angel, but not exactly 
having kept those lines of communication humming recently, I opted to hang on to 
the insides of a stock car and think. ‘‘What a heck of a way to make a living.” 

There are those who do make a living on such foolhardiness as hurtling around a 
race track while strapped in an eggshell of a car. As a reporter, I’ve watched those 
guys a few times from air conditioned press boxes and thought that it really doesn’t 
look so hard at all. . 

And with a few races under my belt, I figured it was time I got on speaking terms 
with the sport of stock car racing by taking a spin in a nifty little machine. I realized 
later that the last thing I needed at 135 m.p.h. was a spin in that car. 

My chariot was a Dodge, my amphitheater was the deserted Charlotte Motor 
Speedway and my driver was a lead-foot. 

Tim Flock, winner of 40 NASCAR grand national races and twice Grand National 
Champion before his retirement, took an afternoon off from his advertising job in 
Charlotte and didn’t even bother to loosen his tie. 

Looking more like somebody’s nice, quiet grandfather than a speed demon, the 
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graying, 53-year-old Flock said he left the games to the younger drivers back in 1961, 
when they started paying money for it. 

‘‘T sure hope I remember how to do this,” he mused as he crawled behind the 
wheel. 

He remembered only too well. 

The car, which the speedway keeps on hand just to amuse daft reporters, offered 
the unexpected luxury of a passenger seat and a hefty seatbelt. But we had to crawl 
through the small side windows, just like the big stars do, because the doors on racers 
are welded shut. 

With helmets secure, we waited while netting was put into place in the open win- 
dows. 

What’s that for, to keep junk from blowing in off the track? 

‘‘Naw, that’s to keep us in if we roll it,” Flock grinned. “That’s nylon--you can 
throw a body against it, and it'll hold.” 

Reassuring, Awfully reassuring. 

Flock brought the engine to life simply by turning a key, but the ear-splitting growl 
sounded like the car wasn’t too happy about being roused from slumber. 

‘‘After we get started, we won’t be able to hear each other,” Flock said. Once 
again, he knew what he was talking about. 

Starting on a pit road, the car became a bullet shooting for the first turn. Gear gave 
way to gear, and by the time we zipped past somebody standing at the end of pit road, 
we were flying. 

The first set of Charlotte’s banked turns brought little more than a lean to 
compensate. 

But after picking up speed down the backstretch, the third and fourth turns were a 
roller coaster ride. 

High in the turns, the ground is somewhere out the left window. 

The increased force of gravity tries to slide the car and anybody in it down off the 
high bank while the centrifugal force of speed pushes just as hard toward that ob- 
viously unyielding wall at the top. 

Flock wrestled with the wheel to keep the car somewhere in the middle. 

He fought it out of the turn, but my stomach followed a straight line up and over 
the wall. I figure it’s somewhere west of Asheville by now. 

After a lap or two in that Dodge, which one wag described as ‘‘a nice guy’s 
Saturday-night-special,”’ there was push-pull on the turns and nothing on the 
straights except pure speed. 

Speed is measured by little gauges that dance behind the steering wheel and by the 
shrinking blurs that are 1,000-foot-long grandstands. 

As the engine peaks at a jet-like whine, there is a rush that takes the breath of a 
novice, a hundred times greater than taking an untested bicycle down the steepest hill 
in town. 

A sneeze, and the 430-yard backstretch is gone. Blink too slowly and the wall 
comes out to meet you in the turns. 

And for me, speed was measured by my right footprint in the dust on the floor, 
where a brake pedal should’ve been. 

Five times around the 1.5-mile track was fun, but I was riding. 

Flock had worked up a slight sweat as we came in, but he had obviously enjoyed 
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the trip. 

Unfortunately, I didn’t get the full effect of a stock car race. ‘There were no race 
queens or champagne at the end of the run, only a couple of mechanics. And no 
money. 

But then, I escaped the hours of nerve-wracking jostling in a pack of cars that are 
bumping fenders at 150 m.p.h., when life becomes an endless left turn. 

I missed the 150-degree heat boiling off the engine and the voices crackling in the 
earphones, screaming that fenders are flying on the track a few seconds away. 

But I felt the wind and the power of hanging on to a rocket on wheels. 

And I realized that it is, indeed, a heck of a way to make a living. 


Of Mankind And The Media 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Aug. 16, 1981--They wait in the drab lobby of a tired old 
building downtown--the poor, the unemployed, the scared, the street drunks who run 
from demons in their alcoholic dreams. They wait for help--a sandwich, money to pay 
creditors, a fan to ward off the heat, a roof overhead. 

It could be a scene from the Depression. But this is 1981, not 1931, and this is no 
ordinary relief mission where these people wait. 

In the back of the old building, a million-dollar television station is being built to 
send those scenes of poverty and despair into comfortable suburban living rooms. 
Down the hall, catfish swim in the murky water of an indoor pool, passing the time 
until they are big enough to feed hungry people. 

This is the New Life Evangelistic Center, a mix of social welfare, modern 
communications technology, old-fashioned ingenuity and modern computer 
administration, all bound together by a religious rope of evangelistic Christianity. 

That Bible-based, praise-the-Lord cord winds through everything and ties it all 
together at New Life. A wooden door closes off the drab lobby from the television 
studio. A hand-lettered sign on the door declares coldly “‘Authorized personnel 
only.” But the sign continues, “God bless you.” 
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New Life Evangelistic Center started nearly 10 years ago with a young couple who 
shared their mobile home and their ministry with homeless people in St. Louis. A self- 
proclaimed vow of poverty in working with and preaching to destitute people has 
remained unchanged over the years, but the center has become much, much more 
than a couple who felt they were “‘called by God”’ to let strangers sleep in their trailer. 

Last year, according to the center’s figures, New Life’s operating budget was about 
$210,000. The center said that about $109,000 was doled out last year in direct aid to 
needy people--free fans in the summer, free furnaces in the winter, free medical care 
at a clinic twice a week, free sermons any time. 

The money comes from donations--the center is set up as a non-profit organization 
and does not get or seek government help, center officers said. Some money comes 
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from private foundations and corporations, with the Monsanto Fund and Ralston 
Purina Co. among the contributors, but officers say most income is from individual 
donations. 

Today the center’s major facilities include its headquarters (the old five-story 
YWCA building at 1411 Locust Street), which also houses transients and the catfish- 
growing experiment, plus two other “shelters” in St. Louis, two in East St. Louis and 
a 67-acre farm in Jefferson County that doubles as a facility for men and as a site for 
the center’s television antenna. 

The center’s shelters, which were either donated by previous owners or paid for 
with donated money, include a century-old, three-story house on Park Avenue and a 
sturdy former Catholic mission in downtown East St. Louis that can house nearly 60 
people. 

The center has a full-time staff of about 15--all volunteers who work without a 
salary but can partake of food, shelter and clothing provided by the center. Scores of 
other volunteers work part-time, center officers said. They range from doctors who 
treat indigents to technicians who work on the television station. 

Every other month, the center mails out copies of its in-house newspaper, ZOA, to 
36,000 faithful--people who have contributed either money or other support. A small 
office computer handles the mailing list. 

And now, New Life is about to get into a business as far from cruel streets and the 
humility of poverty as can be found--television. “It’s really not unusual at all,” said 
the Rev. Larry Rice, youthful founder and leader of New Life. “Saint Francis was 
able to go from person-to-person asking for help for the poor. But the world has 
changed.” 

Although it might seem inconsistent for an agency ministering to the poor to own a 
television station, Rice said it fits the philosophy that prompted him to try growing 
catfish in an unused pool--the philosophy of doing the most possible with the tools 
available. 

‘One thing America has done quite well is ignore poverty,” he said. “If I can’t get 
people to go out in the streets with me and see it, what I can do is take a homeless 
family to them on television and hope the Holy Spirit will touch them to help. It’s the 
global-village concept, like Marshall McLuhan said.” 

Mixing evangelical theology with the communications theory, all to find an 
unemployed drifter a job and a meal, is typical of Rice. 

Rice said he and his wife, Penny, started working with homeless people here when 
they were working in a coffee shop downtown but felt “‘called by God” to devote their 
lives to the task. 

‘Those guys had nowhere to go,” he said. “I couldn’t very well stand there and tell 
them about the word of God and then, when it was time to close up shop, just say, 
‘Good night, fellas.’ I had to find them a place.” 

Rice, 32, is from Texas. He dropped out of Concordia Seminary in Clayton 10 
years ago to be ordained by an interdenominational, evangelistic church in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Rice is nothing if not devoutly religious and, at the same time, 
media-wise. 

His work has been publicized on network television during his “winter patrols”’ 
when he and other staffers seek out cold, suffering people in the streets. Local stations 
and newspapers have often covered the activities of New Life, and such publicity 
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helps the center draw donations and sharpen its public position. 

Rice does not beg for news coverage, but reporters often seek him out because he is 
articulate, available, and a good story in himself. He can talk knowledgeably about 
what the Reagan administration’s cuts in social welfare will mean for St. Louisans, 
then take a reporter on a tour of vacant, dilapidated buildings where transients sleep. 

‘‘Anybody can catch homelessness faster than you can catch cancer,” he said 
intensely as he examined an abandoned truck trailer where, obviously, someone had 
been living. ‘‘It could happen to any one of the people sitting in their well-to-do living 
rooms, and it could happen so fast they wouldn’t know what hit them.” 

The style is catchy and professional, and always laced with religion. Rice does not 
hesitate about asking a reporter to join him in prayer, or proclaiming the power of his 
beliefs in building and maintaining the center. 

‘‘A lot of folks would want us to be just another social welfare agency, but we have 
an obligation to share the Lord,” Rice said. “Jesus Christ is what makes me tick. The 
decisions that are made here are made by God.” 
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One of those decisions was to get into television. 

If things go on schedule, KNLC (Channel 24) will hit the airwaves next Easter 
Sunday. It will be a non-commercial religious station with locally produced programs 
mixed with syndicated religious material. It will be the first station of its type in St. 
Louis. 

Rice said the station will tell the destitute where they can find help and it will show 
needy cases to the public, putting poverty in the middle of surburban living rooms. 

“The needy have to have a voice in this community, and not just be heard when it’s 
convenient for the community to hear them,” he said. ““Television can enable us to 
meet those needs, to hear their cries for help.” 

There are other missions for the poor in St. Louis--the Salvation Army and the 
interdenominational Sunshine Mission downtown, for example--but no others have 
seen the need to start a television station. 

‘Whether it will help the needy, I don’t know,” said the Rev. Charles Williams, 
director of the Sunshine Mission at 1919 Olive Street. ““But it would seem a good way 
to spread the word of God. If they can do that, more power to them.” 

It will cost about $1.2 million to get the station on the air, including expenses from 
the time the initial license application was made six years ago to the recent purchases 
of new cameras and complex electronic equipment. 

About half of that money has been raised in recent years through donations, and 
the center has a determined campaign going now to raise more money. One St. Louis 
housewife said she sent in $100 for the station and will send more. 

‘‘T consider myself a Christian person and I’m sick of what I see on television,” 
said the woman, who asked that her name not be used. “‘I’d love to be able to watch 
good, clean shows, and I’m willing to give money to that.” 

Although KNLC will be an experiment for St. Louis and for the center, religious 
television has proved lucrative in other cases. The nationally syndicated PTL Club 
talk show boasts that it draws more than $1 million a week in donations from its 
viewers, and its preacher-host lives in a luxurious lake house and is a star, sort of an 
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evangelistic Johnny Carson. 

Rice is aware of the potential good and bad for a television ministry, and he 
disdains what he calls “dollar-a-holler” shows that barrage viewers with requests for 
donations. 

At the same time, he has conducted several on-camera practice interviews for the 
new station, talking to needy people and punctuating the dialogue with religious 
references and prayer. 

“It’s not like I have any hidden ambition or anything, although some people might 
say that,” he said. “I have plenty to do otherwise. It’s just that I’m trying to be 
faithful to what I believe God wants me to do.” 

Because it is a strange partnership--an agency working with the hardest of hard- 
core poverty dabbling in the richest and most powerful of media--the question arises 
as to whether that $1.2 million could not be better spent buying food and sheltler. 

Rice is ready with an answer. 

‘If we did that, the money would go for a good purpose and then it would be gone. 
This way, it’s like an investment. The station will always be there to help people, to 
do God’s work. And if we didn’t have Channel 24, what voice would the needy have 


in this community?” 
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The television station, like the center, will be staffed with volunteers who are 
trained by other volunteers, such as one minister who once worked as a program 
director at a local station. 

Like the television staff, the New Life center stff consists entirely of volunteers. No 

No one--not even Rice--receives a salary, the center said. 

Rice, his wife and three small children occupy three bedrooms in the center-owned 
house on Park Avenue that doubles as a temporary shelter for homeless women. The 
family eats the same donated food that is given to the needy, and relies on other 
donations for clothing and family needs. 

“My (7-year-old) son wanted a tryicycle but we can’t afford to buy those kinds of 
things,” said Rice. “I talked to him about the power of prayer and I told him to pray 
about it and he did. Sure enough, a day later, somebody donated a tricycle for him.” 

The family’s lifestyle, with almost no separation between home life and center 
work, is the way he and his wife decided it should be, Rice said. 

“We believe you have to have a commitment, and you have to live that 
commitment,” he said. 

Rice expects his staff to have a similar commitment, personally and spiritually. 
Many of the full-time staffers live at New Life facilities, either because they have no 
other place or because it’s part of their work. 

“T might not drive a Cadillac,” said Dave Kutz, 38, resident manager of the 
center’s rehabilitation farm for men in Jefferson County, “But I don’t need those 
things. It’s rewarding to know you can do the type of work you're really called to do.” 

Kutz, a former free-lance photographer from New Orleans who said he lived the 
wild life of Bourbon Street before he found religion, shares a refurbished log cabin 
with his wife and four children. They share the land with up to 15 men at a time who 
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live in two little cabins and work on the farm. He, like other New Life staffers, also 
shares Rice’s evangelical beliefs. 

“We don’t have a tractor and we need one now,” Kutz, a husky, bearded man, said 
cheerfully. “‘So we’re praying for one.”’ 
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The television station and the farm are two examples of the mushrooming growth 
of New Life since its start. 

With that growth have come some difficulties, and Rice has not been without his 
critics. Three years ago there was a period of high staff turnover, with half the peak 
staff number of 50 reportedly quitting in a year. 

Some who left complained publicly and to members of the center’s 15-person board 
of directors that Rice was intolerant of dissent. 

‘It had been like a family, then things changed. Larry was the boss; there was no 
bucking what he said,’ Gene Vincent, who left the center three years ago, said 
recently. Vincent, now a maintenance supervisor for a St. Louis restaurant, said he 
and his wife worked at the center for four years before they quit because they felt 
Rice was too dogmatic. 

The problems a few years back were reported in the media, with disgruntled 
staffers saying Rice demanded absolute loyalty and blamed staffers’ doubts on the 
devil. One former staffer was quoted as saying Rice contended that he was destined to 
be “the Moses of St. Louis.” 

Rice said he didn’t say that and that he had long rejected the notion that he ever 
sought to be an unquestionable leader. He said publicity about the staff changes was 
blown out of proportion, that he and others at the center were merely learning how to 
be managers as well as ministers. 

There was no stifling of attitudes, he said, adding, “Every organization experiences 
some staff changes. Some people leave and others come.” 

His current staff members say they are happy and that the center is growing 
stronger than ever. Members of the center’s board--which includes Rice’s wife and 
some staff members in addition to local business people and ministers--express only 
praise for Rice. 

Rice says he never considered the staff turnover of a few years ago to indicate 
problems, but that “I would like to think that myself and others have matured in the 
past four or five years. 

‘One of the problems this job has is that people expect you to be everything. I’m 
just a human being like everybody else.” 
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The evangelistic thread that ties the facets of New Life together--and will soon run 
through the airwaves--intertwines with almost every form of aid that goes to people 
who come to the center. 

Rice conducts a Saturday-night service at one of the East St. Louis shelters, and 
there are regular services and prayers throughout the center’s facilities. Staff 
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members frequently discuss religion with needy people as they arrange for various 
forms of aid. 

Rice contended that, despite the unabashed evangelism, no one is coerced to 
participate or proclaim anything other than need. 

‘“We feel obligated to share God with people, but if we’re feeding hungry people, 
we don’t look around to see if they’re praying,” he said. 

But Rice said he believes that much of New Life’s success comes from an ardent 
belief in the power of prayer, and the power of God. | 

Not long ago, he said, he looked out from the headquarters building and saw a man 
trying to break into the one of the center’s cars, apparently to get several boxed fans 
that were inside. | 

‘*He had a brick to break the window, so I started praying,” Rice said. ““The brick 
hit the window and cracked it, but it didn’t break. It was neat. We have to trust God 
for everything around here.” 


EPILOGUE: On Sept. 12, 1982, after what Rice later described as a “step-by-step 
process”’ that included some delays, K NLC went on the air. By 1984, the station was 
broadcasting 138 hours a week in St. Louis, featuring programs ranging from 
‘Father Knows Best,’’ to the locally produced “‘Here’s Help” show aimed at 
matching charitable viewers with the needy. 

Also by 1984, Rice’s organization had an application pending with the Federal 
Communications Commission for a second television station, in Jefferson City, Mo. 


Kluxers And The Klan 

CHARLOTTE, N.C., March 7, 1979--Vernon Logan, E.J. Melvin, Jr. and Joe 
Grady ar all North Carolina leaders in the Ku Klux Klan. But that means about as 
much assaying a soldier, a sailor and a fighter pilot are all military men. 

The Klan moved back into public view recently with a resurgence of activity in the 
state. A public exhibit of Klan items in Winston-Salem last month was closed by a 
disturbance, a Klan group plans to show the pro-Klan movie “Birth of a Nation” in 
WinstonSalem on Sunday, and there are undocumented reports of increasing 
membership. 

But there is no one Klan in North Carolina. 

Today in the state there are three Klan factions that are the most visible and, 
apparently, the most active. All three trace their roots back several decades. 

Logan, Melvin and Grady are leaders, respectively, of the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, the United Klans of America and the Federated Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. 

To kep track of their organizations, their squabbles and _ their philosophic 
nuances, One needs a scorecard. 

“It’s lind of like the difference between the Methodists and Baptists,” said Grady, 
a 49-yes-old building contractor from Winston-Salem who carries the titles of 
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national organizer and Imperial Klokard lecturer. 

But interviews with officials of the three main Klan groups indicate the divisions 
run deeper than that. 

Take, for example, the question of which group has the most members. Klan 
groups will not publicly divulge their numbers, saying secrecy is part of the Klan 
mystique and they must protect the livelihoods of their members. 

But all three groups lay claim to being the largest. 

From David Duke, national leader of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: “We 
doubled our membership in North Carolina in the past year. I’m not trying to put 
them [the Federated Knights] down, but they just don’t have the support.” 

From Grady: “That bunch [Duke’s group] basically has two members in North 
Carolina, and we kicked both of them out of the Federated Knights. If Duke ever 
tells you he’s got support in North Carolina, he’s [expletive deleted].”’ 

From Melvin, a 57-year-old contractor from Goldsboro whose title is Grand 
Dragon of the UKA: “I’m not going to say how many members we got, but the FBI 
and that Jewish organization [the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith] says 
nationwide we got more members than all the rest combined. That’s true in North 
Carolina, too.” 

Norman Olshansky, regional director of the Anti-Defamation League, which 
monitors the Klan because of the Klan’s anti-Jewish sentiments, said the UKA 
probably has more membership nationwide. 

‘“We estimate, with all the groups combined, there are about 8,000 Klan members 
nationwide,” he said. 

‘But you've got to remember that we estimated Klan membership at 80,000 
nationwide in the ’60s. I’m sure any increase these days sounds good if you’re in the 
Klan, but when you hit the pits, there’s no way to go but up.”’ 

Most of the publicity drawn by Klansmen recently has centered around Winston- 
Salem, where both Grady and Logan, a 29-year-old seasonal employee at R.J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., live. 

If, as Klan leaders claim, the Ku Klux Klan groups are picking up new members, 
spokesmen for anti-Klan groups don’t express much alarm. 

‘Logan is trying to organize, but he doesn’t have the troops. Neither does Grady 
nor, for that matter, does any other group in that area,’ said Olshansky, who is based 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

‘We are not really worried at this point, but we are going to keep watching them. 
The last thing we want is to cry wolf before we need to.” 

Kelly M. Alexander Sr. of Charlotte, president of the North Carolina chapter of 
the NAACP, said there’s nothing new in the resurgence of Klan activity. 

‘There will always be an atmosphere of racial hate that might precipitate 
violence,” he said. 

While Grady contends the Federated Knights is the only true Klan and Logan 
argues that the David Duke-led Knights of the KKK is the new wave, Melvin, whose 
Klan counts its strength mostly in eastern North Carolina, has stayed out of the 
limelight. 

‘T don’t know much at all about the Duke group. And Joe Grady, why, I never 
have been able to figure out what he stands for. Joe changes his philosophy about 
every two or three weeks,” Melvin said. 
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There is a bottom-line philosophy shared by all Klan groups--white supremacy 
centered around right-wing opposition to Communism and minority power. But how 
to achieve the goal of white supremacy is where the division begins. 

‘I see a war, actual combat, eventually between the left-wing element and the 
right wing,”’ said Gorrell Pierce, 26, a farmer and Grand Dragon (state official) of 
Grady’s group. 

‘*You’re going to have to choose when that time comes. We’re going to be ready.” 

Grady and his supporters boast of training their members, including children, in 
the use of firearms. About three years ago, they allowed some newsmen to watch a 
Klan ceremony where, according to one of the reporters, about 25 robed and masked 
Klansmen emptied their pistols into a stuffed effigy of a black man. 

‘We're not against all blacks,” Grady said. “*We just believe in separation of the 
races. But we’ve got to defend ourselves. We need to get rid of international 
Communism and then get down to the business of whose gonna control what.”’ 

Grady, a squat little man with a red face, is of the old-line Klan and takes pride in 
calling himself a “redneck.” Although he says his group would not start violence, 
they might consider burning a cross on somebody’s yard to get a message across. 

‘It’s a warning that they’re treading on some thin ground,” said Pierce, Grady’s 
lieutenant. “Stuff like adultery, wife beating, being a member of a different race, 
anything immoral or against the United States.”’ 

Logan, on the other hand, said, “I’ve never burned a cross on anybody’s yard, and 
I never will. That--along with the myths of lynchings--is Hollywood stuff.” 

With hair covering his ears, Logan does not look like the typical Klansmen. 
Indeed, he proclaims his organization as the new Klan and consciously goes about 
trying to change the Klan’s image. 

‘‘We are nonviolent,” Logan said. “That’s not to say we wouldn’t protect 
ourselves, but we don’t let troublemakers in the organization. We see the court 
system and the political system as the way to achieve our goals of upholding white 
rights.” 

The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan is based in Metairie, Louisiana, a suburb of 
New Orleans, and follows a boyish 28-year-old who one writer described as the 
Klan’s answer to Robert Redford. 

An articulate, charismatic leader, David Duke urges his followers to file reverse 
discrimination suits and run for office as Klansmen. 

Logan plans to run for a seat on the Forsyth County commission. Despite being too 
young to be elected, Duke plans to enter some presidential primaries next year as a 
forum for his ideas and “to make up where former Alabama Governor George 
Wallace left off.” 

“White people are tired of being discriminated against,’ Logan said. “They can 
look at us, see we're different. We’re working for white rights, but we preach 
nonviolence unless we’re attacked.” 

Grady’s group, meanwhile, labels Duke as a “Klan neutralizer” because of his 
claim of nonviolence, and Logan a “novice Klansman.” 

‘We taught Logan what little bit he knows, and that ain’t much,” Pierce said. 

Logan responded with, “I’m not even going to dignify that with a reply.” 

The Klan groups are operating in something of a vacuum now. The FBI, which 
mounted a massive infiltration and surveillance campaign against the Klan in the 
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1960s, says it no longer monitors Klan groups because of recent directives on 
surveillance of domestic groups. 

‘The last investigation we had of the Klan in North Carolina was in August of 
1977,” said Herbert Monahan, special agent in charge of the FBI in North Carolina. 
He would not say what the investigation concerned. 

Despite their differences, the Klan groups still have certain things in common. 
They are strictly right-wing white-power advocates, and they are suspicious of both 
black and Jewish organizations that hold power. 

They still wear robes in their ceremonies and occasionally burn crosses. 

And.they make frequent use of the most common racial epithet for black people. 


The Maid 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., July 7, 1975--During the day, you don’t hear the clock 
ticking over the door to room 513 in the Reynolds Building. 

The ticking is drowned by ringing telephones and secretaries picking up on the 
rings, and by summer-suited executives doing R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company’s 
multi-million-dollar business from behind mahogany desks. 

But about midnight, you can hear that clock ticking away the day’s last seconds 
from halfway down the hall. You can also hear water dripping from a leaky fountain, 
or an occasional elevator click in the shaft as it passes the fifth floor. 

The day people have gone and taken their day noises with them. In the middle of 
the night, the only life on the fifth floor belongs to the maid, Lucille W. Spencer. 

While most of this city’s 145,000 citizens sleep nestled in the shadow of the nearby 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Lucille Spencer works from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m., cleaning what 
others have left on the floor’s 14,233 square feet of office space. She has done it for 13 
years, cleaned those same offices more than 2,000 times. She has never seen most 
of the people who, during the day, fill the wastebaskets that she empties or sit behind 
the desks that she dusts while they sleep. 

‘The only way I ever see any of them is if they work real late or get here before I 
leave,’ Mrs. Spencer says. 

During the day, fifth-floor executives mull over the annual production and sale of 
nearly seven billion packs of Winston and Salem cigarettes, but Mrs. Spencer has 
never been on the floor while that’s going on. No reason to, she says. 

Mrs. Spencer, a 60-year-old grandmother, is part of the 38-member crew that 
cleans the 20-story Reynolds Building at night. ‘They polish a building constructed in 
the 1920s as a monument to tobacco magnate R.J. Reynolds, and they spruce up a 
city landmark that was intentionally designed to resemble New York City’s Empire 
State Building in miniature. 

Each floor has its own maid to clean, vacuum and dust. 

In her light-blue uniform with “RJR” monogrammed over her heart and 
‘Spencer’ sewed on the other side, Mrs. Spencer pauses in her rounds to sit behind a 
secretary s desk, fold her arms and declare that people who say maid’s work is 
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“nasty” are just plain wrong. 

‘Janitors clean out the bathrooms and empty the cuspidors,’’ she says. Several 
bronze cuspidors grace the hallways and offices, partly out of nostalgia and partly in 
case the Reynolds executives who oversee production of more than seven billion 
packs of cigarettes a year get the urge to chew a plug of the weed. 

Mrs. Spencer says her work is easy. 

‘The hardest part is sweeping, so I keep that till last.” She keeps her little 
Electrolux vacuum cleaner in the bottom of a closet inside room 509. 

Dusting is her favorite thing, and sometimes she breaks into song while making 
her rounds. 

“Mostly spirituals.”’ 

She has no hesitation in admitting she is 60, even though her rich, dark hair would 
let her get away with fudging. She has worked for Reynolds for 39 years, and come 
January | she will retire. Before taking over the fifth floor, she hand-rolled cigarettes 
in the old Reynolds factories, but she didn’t like that work because it made her 
nervous. 

‘‘Now I can mostly go at my own speed, but it takes the whole time to clean up,” 
she says. She volunteers to lead a visitor on a | a.m. tour of her nighttime domain. 
Ignoring the “cut off when not in use” stickers above every light switch, she starts 
lighting up the fifth floor. 

‘This man’s on vacation,” she says in one office. “‘He’s just been transferred,’’ she 
says in another. 

Mrs. Spencer knows the office people by the nameplates and family pictures on 
desks. ‘‘I can tell when they don’t come in because things don’t change from one 
night to the next,’’ she says. 

She starts her cleaning on the Church Street side, overlooking the Reynolds 
factories, and works her way down Fourth Street toward Main. 

‘It’s real nice up here when it snows or just rains,’ she says, “but when it starts 
thundering and lightning, I try to get where I can’t see it.” 

After turning several corners in the maze of hallways, the visitor is lost. But Mrs. 
Spencer knows her way through Reynolds Industries’ purchasing department to the 
international services department over to the traffic department. 

‘‘Sometimes important papers fall off the desks, so I sort of check what I’m 
sweeping, she says. The scrap paper she collects is kept for 24 hours before it is 
destroyed, just in case something valuable gets by her or the other maids. 

‘‘When I’m dusting and I come to a desk that has papers all over the top of it, I just 
pick up the papers, dust, then put them back where they were.’’ Copies of The Wall 
Street Journal and Journal of Commerce are collected to be thrown away. She 
doesn’t read the newspapers, she says. 

She carries her dustcloths and orange rubber gloves neatly laid out in a wicker 
basket. ““This floor is like home to me,”’ she says, “‘because I care for it so much.” 

And her co-workers on the overnight shift are like family. They get together during 
their half-hour break at 3 a.m. to talk about television soap operas. Most of the maids 
sleep in the morning after work so the afternoons can be set aside for soap operas. 

‘“T wouldn’t want to work during the day because I’d miss my stories,’ Mrs. 
Spencer says. “‘We all get together and talk about who is doing what and what is 
happening on all the stories.” 
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It is past 1 a.m., and five floors down a big yellow truck plows down Main Street, 
spewing water over the street. There are so many street lights ablaze that white light 
washes every alley and crevice in what looks more like a toy village than a sleeping 
city. 

Mrs. Spencer says yes, it’s a nice view, but she doesn’t have a lot of time to admire 
the tittle buildings clustered around her skyscraper. 

She goes back into the purchasing department and starts her dusting. 
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